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uation Day 


‘There are at least two traditions connected with the Graduation 
Exercises at The Sir James Whitney School — one longstanding, the other 
more recent. The tradition which we have enjoyed for many years is 
appropriate weather — a bright, sunny day. We admit that arrangements 
for weather are not made locally. Although there are many who would 
accept the credit for a beautiful day, there are few who will willingly 
acknowledge the responsibility when it rains. The second tradition, 
although more recent in origin, is all ours. The skirl of bagpipes once 
again echoed through the halls of the J. G. Demeza Sports Centre as the 
processional of staff and graduating students entered the gymnatorium, 

‘The date was Wednesday, June 15, 1977, the time about 1:15 p.m. For 
the next two hours the staff of this school had the privilege of paying 
tribute to students for outstanding achievement over the past ten months 
in athletics, leadership and scholastics. However, the afternoon's ac- 
tivities centered around the thirty-five young men and women who were 
being recognized for successfully completing as many as fourteen years of 
effort — the graduates, 

‘The following describes some of the highlights of the afternoon's 
program. 


THE GRADUATES 


Sherry Pottinger, Susan Grignon, Susan Price, Annette Arsenault, Lisette Bastarache, Diane Fletcher, Cindy Carleton 


Christe 


Peter Morayietz, Wanda Racicot, Diane Poir 
James Sheddon, 


White, Cheryl Aetick, Elizabeth Shigwadja, Betty Roger 


Debbie Roen, Sheena Cameron, Tracey Simpson 
Pat Edwards, Kirk Morgan, Susan Gibson 

‘Katie Roberts, Cindy Sexsmith, Alana LeBrun, Sharon McDonald 
Larry Brown, Paul Masters, Roman Krachji, David Nugent 


W. A, Williams (Assist. Supt,), Bill Hazlitt, Keven Eve, John Baird, Kelly Brausce, Ken Chan, J. G, Demeza (Supt.) 


Sharon McDonald, class valedictorian, 
receives her Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma from 

Dr. Demeza, Sharon is attending 
Gallaudet College this year. 


Valedictory Address 


Dr. Demeza, Distinguished Guests, 
Parents, Supervisors, ‘Teachers, Coun- 
sellors, Fellow Students and Friends: 

‘Today, we “the class of 77” become filled with mixed 
feelings as it is unbelievable that it is the last day for us 
to be with you all, The mixed emotions we have are 
ones of happiness as we are looking forward to our new 
life and of sadness because we have to leave our old 
friends and the staff we have been with for so many 
years of ourlives. 

We surely are happy to be setting out on our own but 
we will never forget our maturing experiences which 
helped us prepare for this day. I know it will be very 
difficult sometimes to be on our own but we are looking 
forward to it. 

For many years, we have known each other well and 
shared experiences in our daily lives in many activities 
in sports, in the residences and in other enjoyable 
events during our school life. We sometimes talk about 
our good and bad times but we remember them from 
long ago and these memories will stay with us forever. 

To our Superintendent, Dr. Demeza, who has been 
very fair, kind and understanding, we all would like to 
give our thanks to him for being patient with us and 
helping us, Also, we would like to thank him for helping 
to plan special programs for the deaf, hard-of-hearing, 
aphasic and emotionally disturbed deaf students as we 
learned so much from each other having lived and 
shared together over so many years. 

We all would like to thank the teachers who have 
shown us so much patience and guidance over the 
years, We all appre 
to use in the “outside” world, 

We also should be thankful to the counsellors for 
their comfort to us and patience with us as we have 
heen away from our families for so many years, I know 
it has been very difficult for some of us who have been 
so close to our families but we enjoy the social life here, 
too. We would like to thank them for helping us un- 
derstand and grow to maturity in all areas, 

‘To all staff here like the infirmary staff, the kitchen 
staff, the maintenance staff and the laundry staff; we 
would like to let you know how appreciative we are of 
you here for keeping our school so beautiful. 


There is a special thing I want to say to our parents. 
During many years we have spent most of our life here 
and we know it was always hard for us to be with you 
everyday but we have never forgotten you and have 
always loved you whenever we leave you or are with 
you. In some ways, we get so lonely but we surely had 
some help here when the students or the staff took 
some of the us to their homes. 

We appreciate having such wonderful parents, 
‘Thanks so much for being patient with us while we have 
been here for our education, But we will always be 
grateful to you for having sent us - many of us, a great 
distance - to this school. 

T would like to thank the graduates who chase me to 
speak for them today It is a great honour and I hope 
what I say is what they what they would want me to say. 

We have enjoyed our years together. We hope that 
the younger students have leamed a good lesson from 
us and will make good leaders for the future younger 
students. As we are leaving here, we hope those who. 
take our place will be successful in showing good 
leadership and carry their responsibilities happily. 
Keep a good attitude and stay happy. 

Before we leave, we would like to thank you all for 
doing such wonderful things with us and for us. 

May God Always Be With You All. 


Sharon McDonald 


Closing Remarks 


In his closing remarks, Dr, Demeza si 

“Today is June 15, 1977. It will not be as well 
remembered a date in the history of our country as July 
1, 1867 or by generations of students of our school as 
October 1870, but it is the most important school 
day in the lives of you, our graduates, You began to 
celebrate yesterday with a special dinner and dance. 
Today you have been getting ready to be here to 
graduate and receive your certificates. Parents, 
families, and friends have come from far and near to be 
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with you and to honour you on this day, your 
Graduation Day. Now it is nearly over. 

How long do you think you will remember this day? I 
think you will remember it for the rest of your lives. A 
month ago, Mr. Vader, Mr. Williams, Mrs, Demeza 
and I went to Toronto to attend Mayfest. There were 
hundreds of people there. Most of them were deaf. We 
had a wonderful time seeing and talking to many of 
those who graduated from this school over the past 
twenty-five years or more, Most of them were married. 
Many of them told us about their children. Some of 
them even had pictures of their children to show us, 
Mr. Vader and Mr. Williams had taken with them many 
pictures of our school and its activities through the 
years, as well as a videotape of the school as it is now. 
Our former graduates were all interested in seeing 
these things, I asked many of them what year they 
graduated. All told me the year immediately. That is 
how I know that you will remember today's events and 
date for a long, long time. 

Today is the day when it is my privilege on behalf of 
the whole staff of this school to congratulate you upon. 
successfully completing many years of education here 
and to wish you success as you go on to further 
education or to employment. I am proud to do this for 
all of the 275 people who are the staff of this school and 
who have had a share in your education and life at Sir 
James Whitney School. We are all proud of you today 
and interested in your future. 

Speaking of succes in the future, I want to take this 
opportunity to pass on to you some tips to help you 
succeed. Whether you are going on to college or to 
employment, one of the most important keys to success 
is good, plain hard work, Competition these days in 
education and for jobs is is very keen. Good work habits 
will help you win. 

‘A good attitued towards studies or work and towards 
others is important, An employer needs people who can 
not only work hard, but who can work cheerfully, co- 
operatively, and willingly. The ability to get along with 
other people is very important. Many people who lose 
their jobs, lose them because they cannot get along 
with the boss or their fellow employees. A cheerful 
face, and helpful spirit, a friendly attitude, and 
thoughtfulness towards others make employees well 
liked and appreciated. 

An employer needs people who can be depended 
upon to be on the job every day, on time and busy all 
the time. He cannot afford to pay people who gives less 
a week's work for a week's pay, 

It is not enough, however, to succeed at college or at 
your place of employment, It is important also to 
‘Succeed in living a good life. Your parents, the staff of 
the school, your ministers or priests, all have tried to 
give you by example and by teaching many guidelines 
for right living as a person, as a family member, and as 
a citizen in your community. It is important, as you 
leave home and school and have more independence 
and more responsibility for the kind of life you will live, 
that you remember, think about, and follow what you 


Anew award for 1977 was the Lu Ann Green Memorial Fund, 
The presentation is to Terry Hamill by Mr. Donald Green. 


know is right. It is also important, when you are in 
doubt or in difficulty, that you seek the advice of those 
who can be trusted because of their deep interest in 
your welfare to give you good advice. It is harder than 
ever before for young people to know what is right in 
these days of a more permissive society, but it isjust as 
necessary to make right decisions and-do what is right. 
‘The older adults around you, who have already faced 
many of the same questions and who have your best 
interests at heart, will be willing to help if you ask 
them. Then in very few years, you will be setting the 
example and giving advice to your children. Let your 
life develop to become a worthy example for them. 

(On behalf of all of us here on your Graduation Day I 
say best wishes for success in college or employment 
and living a good and happy life in the years ahead.”" 


Prizes and Awards 


‘THE CATHERINE FORD SCHOLARSHIP 
Awarded to pupils in the senior grades of the Junior 
School who have made the greatest effort in Speech and 
Speech Reading, and achieved satisfactory progress. 

Elaine Gillies Bruce Mayer 


THE FEE MEMORIAL PRIZE 
Awarded each year to the pupil in the Junior School 
most deserving of recognition for effort displayed and 
participation to the extent of his or her capacity, in the 
face of additional handicaps or difficulties, 
Robbie Walsh 


‘THE PROCTER MEMORIAL PRIZE 
Awarded each year to the pupil in the final year of the 
Junior School who is most deserving of recognition in 
his or her rhythm work. 
‘Margaret McLean 


‘THE ANNE DAVIDSON MEMORIAL AWARD 
To be presented annually to two deserving pupils of 
Level 2 who have shown the best attitude and effort in 
Speech and Speech Reading. 

Erin Bent Michael Mitton 
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LU ANN GREEN MEMORIAL FUND. 
Most deserving boy in the beginning area of the junior 
residence who has shown improvement in the residence 
during the school term, 

Terry Hamill 


SPEECH AWARD, Levels 7 to9 
Presented for progress and proficiency in Speech in the 
Senior School, Levels 7 to 9. 
Kym Scherini 


‘THE CECELIA MALONEY MEMORIAL AWARD 
Presented annually to the student in levels 7 to 9 of 
Senior School who has shown the best attitude and 
achievement in Speech Reading. 

Jane Desloges 


ONTARIO PARENTS’ COUNCIL FOR THE DEAF 
AND HARD OF HEARING AWARD 
Presented to the boy and girl of the Senior School, 
Levels 7 to 9, who have shown the most improvement 
during the school year. 
Wanda Lamore Armand Brennan 
ATHLETIC GRADUATE OF THE YEAR 
This award is tobe presented to the graduates, one boy 
and one girl, who have shown the best qualities of a 
good athlete, sportsmanship, ability, leadership and 
personality during his or her years at The Sir James 
Whitney School, 
‘Betty Rogers 


Susan Gibson Paul Masters 
COMMERCIAL CERTIFICATES. 

Cheryl Aelick, Sheena Cameron, Susan Gibson, Alana 
Lebrun, Sharon McDonald, Katie Roberts, Betty 
Rogers, Cynthia Sexsmith, Elizabeth Shigwadja, 
Tracey Simpson 

CIAG DRIVER EDUCATION AWARD. 
Presenced annually in recognition of the highest 
standing in the Driver Education Course. 
Frank Zanini 


OPTAWA PARENTS OF THE DEAF 
AND HARD OF HEARING ASSOCIATION AWARD 
Awarded to the boy and girl in Levels 10 to 13 making 
the most improvement during this school year. 

Phyllis Brisebois David Kerr 


CERTIFICATES OF TRAINING 
Lizette Bastarache, Kelly Albert Brausse, Cindy Lee 
Carleton, Patrick Joseph Edwards, Kevin David Eve, 
Kirk James Morgan, David Brock Nugent, Sherry 
Lynne Pottinger, Susan Elaine Price, Wanda Mae 
Racicot, Debra Glenda Roen, James Bradley Sheddon, 
Christeen Julia White 


SECONDARY SCHUOL GRADUATION DIPLOMA 
Cheryl Edith Aelick, Annette Mary Juanita Arsenault, 
John William Baird, Lawrence Kerineth Brown, Sheena 
Lizabeth Cameron, Kenneth Wing Chan, Diane 
Margaret Fletcher, Susan May Gibson, Susan Jane 
Grignon, William’ Clarence Hazlitt, Roman David 
Krajchi, Alana MacLeod LeBrun, Paul Masters, Sharon 
Alynne McDonald, Peter Morawietz, Dianne Marie 
Jeanne Poirier, ‘Denis Morris Racine, Kathleen 
Elizabeth Roberts, Betty Louise Rogers, Cynthia Ann 
Sexsmith, Elizabeth Genevieve Shigwadja, Tracey 
Dianne Simpson 


GIRLS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD 
Donated for annual presentation to the senior girl who 
has contributed most to residential life during her 
school career. Sharon McDonald 


BOYS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD 
Donated for annual presentation to the senior boy who 
has contributed most to residential life during his 
school career. Kenneth Chan 


INTERMEDIATE RESIDENTIAL AWARDS - Boys 


Most Outstanding Scott Flindall 
Most Improved Michael Quesnel 
INTERMEDIATE RESIDENTIAL AWARDS - GIRLS 
Most Improved Kim Roffey 
Best Example to Others Julie Maisonneuve 
APHASIC RESIDENTIAL AWARD 
Larry Brown 


N.F.S.D, OUTSTANDING STUDENT AWARD 
Awarded annually for social and recreational leadership 
by the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf to the girl 
and the boy who during the past school year have made 
the greatest contribution to school spirit. 

Larry Brown Betty Rogers 


0.A.D, AWARD 
Donated for annual presentation by the Ontario 
Association of the Deaf to a boy and a girl graduating 
and proceeding to. employment. This award is 
presented in recognition of the student's progress and 
skill in the vocational department of the school 
program. 
Ken Chan Cheryl Aelick 
THE ROBERTA THOMPSON MEMORIAL AWARD 

Awarded to ‘‘a student who in the estimation of the 
school personnel has tried to overcome any physical, 
mental, or emotional handicap to the best of their 
ability during their school years.” 

Christeen White Daryl Heaps 

‘THE FEE-PROCTOR MEMORIAL AWARD 
Awarded annually to the most deserving student 
graduating and proceeding to further education, 
Presented by the families and friends of Miss Judith 
Fee and Miss Sandra Proctor, in memory of these two 
dedicated young teachers of this school, who were 
killed in a tragic car accident on January 11, 1963. 
Betty Rogers 


THE H. B. FETTERLY AWARD 
Awarded for progress and proficiency in Speech and 
Speech Reading in the Senior School. Donated in 1949 
by Mrs. H. B. Fetterly and daughters, Mrs. Muriel 
Cuykendall and Miss Jean Fetterly, for annual 
presentation in memory of H. B. Fetterly, M.A., 
Sypeunrendent, of the Ontario School of the Deaf 1930- 
‘Tim Kelly Susan Gibson 
SUPERINTENDENT'S AWARD 
Donated by the Superintendent to a student of the 
Graduating Classes. Academic, Vocational, and out-of- 
school achievements during the student's complete 
entice) life at S.J.W. are considered in making this 
award, 
Sharon McDonald 
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‘The Sir James Whitney School, 
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Belleville 
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ONCE AGAIN we are pleased to use this page of the first issue of The 
Canadian to keep our readers up to date with some of the changes made since 
the end of last term. These changes are mainly about staff at The Sir James 
Whitney School. 

Over the summer months it was announced that the Chief Education 
Officer, Mr. Stan Gragg, from the central office had accepted a new position in 
the Ministry of the Solicitor General. For the short time Mr. Gragg was in- 
volved with our school he became a staff favourite known for his decisiveness 
and we wish him well in his new appointment, 

Several of our own staff were lost by way or retirements, transfers, 
family commitments and career changes. Hilda Craig, Supervisor of the home 
visiting program, retired in June, Mary Catherine Shannon transferred to 
London, and Janis Fabian moved to Ottawa. Other staff members leaving the 
Sir James Whitney family were Pamela Allan, Social Worker, Classroom 
Assistants Sherri Stoliker, Elaine Carscadden and Elizabeth Brookes, and 
Mary Reid of the residence counsellor staff who left to go into private 
business. 

On the positive side of the ledger we would like to Welcome" several 
new staff members who have joined us recently. These include Miss 
Denise Barbe who will join the visiting staff and will serve pre-school 
youngsters in northern Ontario. To the secretarial staff we welcome Lida 
Wilcox, secretary to the Dean, Doris Stoughton in the Business Office, and 
Margaret Anderson on the Clinic, We also have two new Classroom 
Assistants, Catherine Miller who will be working with beginning juniors, and 
Debbie O'Brien who has been assigned to the aphasic program. The staff of 
the Teacher Education Centre welcomes Myrna Darling to their program. 
Myrna is a transfer from the Audiological Clinic at Sir James Whitney. 
Replacing Myrna in the Clinic as Audiologist is Miss Gail Maitland. 

Leaves of absence seem to play an ever increasing role in our staffing 
plans and this is certainly the case this fall, We are pleased to have Maureen 
Mackinnon and Mona Sword back in the fold this year. Both have resumed 
their former duties, Maureen in the special individualized program, and Mona 
as secretary in the Clinic. 

‘Three members of the instructional staff, Dorothy Turner, Joan 
Halloran and Audrey Moore, are on maternity leaves this fall, and Vicky 
MacLaren is on a special leave. The stork has already made two visits thus far 
— to the Turners, a boy Joseph Andrew, and another boy, Stephen John for 
the Hallorans. The MacLaren’s welcomed a daughter, Kristen Louise, during 
the spring term, 

Two teachers, Willie Huffman, Supervising Teacher in the Senior 
School, and Marcia Pleizier are on extended medical leaves following surgery. 
Reports coming to the school are encouraging and indicate that both are 
making speedy recoveries. We look forward to their return to regular duty in 
the near future. 

Of course, with this many leaves, someone must take up the slack and 
our appreciation in this regard goes to Sharon Ainsworth, Claudia Goatbe, 
Sandra Esford, Jean Bowes, Monica Forestell and Leona Buller, who came in 
ona replacement basis. 

The residential staff was a beehive of activity this summer in regard to 
weddings. Connie Ellis became Mrs, Burnett, Bonnie McNeill became Mrs. 
Matthews, Carolynn Wessels became Mrs. Rae, Dorothea Koomans became 
Mrs. Marriott, and Lida Probodiak, the Dean's secretary, became Mrs. 
Wilcox. We extend our best wishes to the happy couples. 

A special welcome goes to Ann Cronk who joined our staff this Sep- 
tember through a very unusual set of circumstances. Ann is employed by the 
Hastings County Board of Education but has been assigned to work with 
aphasic students from Hastings Country who attend classes here. Welcome 
aboard Ann, 
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On June 16, at Zwick's Island, the 
Staff Association sponsored a 
catered picnic. At this event, 
engraved silver trays were presented 
on behalf of the Staff Association to 
Ken Graham and Elgin Vader in 
recognition of twenty-five years on 
ourstaff. 

In the closing days of June several 
presentations were made by the Staff 
Association. Mrs. Janis Fabian who 
joined our staff in 1974 and Mrs, 
Elaine Carscadden, a teacher's aide 
since 1976 were the honored guests 
at a surprise tea given by the Junior 
School Staff. Both ladies are now 
residing in Ottawa. 

Sherri Stoliker, a teacher's aide for 
Senior School Special Classes also 
left our staff this year to get married, 

We managed to pry Mary 
Catherine Shannon away from the 
Pre-School course held in June in the 
Teacher Education Centre long 
enough to make a presentation to 
her.Mary Catherine, who joined our 
staff in 1973, was involved in the off- 
campus hard-of-hearing class at 
Queen Mary School in Belleville, She 
is now at the Robarts School in 
London with the Home. Visiting 
Program. 


Perhaps the highlight of our school 
year was a special retirement tea 
held for Mrs, Hilda Craig. Hilda had 
been a member of our staff since 


1965 and at the time of her 
retirement was Supervising Teacher, 
Home Visiting. Friends and family 
gathered in the Junior School 
Activities Room to pay tribute to a 
gracious lady and a treasured staff 
member. Hilda’s friendship and 
professionalism will be missed at our 
school. We all wish her well in her 
retirements. 


Retirements and Farewells 


On June 29th, 1977 several staff 
members from the varied programs 
at The Sir James Whitney School 
met in the Senior Dining Room to say 
our farewells to Pam Allan, Social 
Worker. 

Pam, during her almost three 
years here as Social Worker, became 
well known to most staff members, 
many parents and others offering 
services to our students, 

Readers of The Canadian will 
recall her . interviews with The 
Gardener, The Head of the Media 


Centre and the School Psychologist. 
She offered these in-depth i 
terviews to let parents and readers 
know of diversified services provided 
for the education of students at The 
Sir James Whitney School. 

Mrs. Allan expressed her fond 
memories of the children, staff and 
parents with whom she dealt during 
her employment here. 

She was presented with a wallet 
and funds which she stated would 
help her get to her first destination, 
Claresholm, Alberta. 


Mrs. Pamela Allan, Social Worker is presented with parting gift 


by Mr, H. Bryant, Assistant Superintendent, Student Services, 


CONGRATULATIONS ANNA TANNER 
Dr. Demeza presents Anna Tanner with her twenty-five year service pin. Mrs. 
‘Tanner, now on the cleaning staff of the Fox Den and Harris House residence, 


also served for a number of years with the dietary staff of the school. 
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High School 
Track and Field 


Thirteen girls and two boys 
competed in the Bay of Quinte meet 
this year. All students had improved 
on their own times or distances. 

Steven Smith, Eileen Thomas, 
Patty Lyons and Rossanne Askin 
went on to the Bay of Quinte finals. 
Steven and Eileen did very well in 
their Shot Put events, making them 
eligible for the area C.0.S.S.A. 
finals, 

Eileen Thomas broke two records, 
but did not go to .0.S.8.A. Steven 
was overwhelmed at the COSSA 
meet and placed seventh. 


RECORD BREAKER — 
T4 Elleen Thomas puts 
the shot at 9.71 metres 


SHOTPUT CHAMPION 
Steven Smith represented 
our school at C.0.8.S.A. 


A GALLANT EFFORT 
Denis Bergeron is a 
young competitor 


1977 
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Senior Girls’ 
Soccer Team 


Jim Campbell, a Senior student, 
coached the team this year, 

Jim had his work cut out for him as 
5 of the girls were new to the team, 
He was ably assisted by manager, 
Andrea Spence. The girls won only 
‘one game, but all losses were by very 
close scores 

All of the girls on the team will be 
back next year, so we a looking 
forward toa good season. 

As teacher advisor, I was very 
pleased with the girls’ sports- 
manship both on and off the field, A FRUSTRATED COACH? 

‘Jim Campbell thought 
he had a hair-raising moment here 


CHARGE — 
Eileen Thomas and Karen Kennedy 
ead an attack 


THE GOALIE — 
Voted the Mast Valuable Player, 
Rossanne Askin watches as 
Lydia Szakowski takes the kick 
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Memo: 
From: 


Re: 


‘The greatest attribute that a 
hearing-impaired child can have is 
interested, willing parents. Teachers 
are fine, but we are a transient lot — 
here this year and in another class 
next year. Whether we are good, 
bad, or indifferent, you only have us 
for nine months. 

Much of the lasting effect that | can 
have on a hearing-impaired child is 
the lasting effect which I have been 
able to make on you. You are the one 
who stays with the child over the 
long haul. You are the stable factor 
in his life. 

You cannot afford to think that you 
could, or even should, just hand over 
your child to the school to educate 
under the misconception that I, 
having had college classes, know 
more about rearing your child than 
you do. Yes, I've léamed teaching 
techniques and I've tried to do a 
good job of teaching. But teaching is 
more than techniques. Am I to be in 
complete charge of your child's 
education? Do you have so much 
trust in my moral and ethical 
standards that you want to hand over 
everything for me to do? 

If you want to have some control 
over and responsibility for what your 
child turns out to be, get involved in 
his learning process. Get to know 
me, Come and see what and how I 
am teaching your child. 

Oceasionally a parent will talk to me 
and tell me what a great job I have 
done on her child, One mother told 
me that her child’s success was all 
because of me. I smiled and basked 
in the glory; I figure we all need all 
the praise we can get — warranted 
or not, but I knew better than to 


believe her. What I taught her 
daughter was probably pretty 
minimal — especially when you 


consider that I taught her in kin- 
dergarten and the gitl is now in 
college, So when that mother said 
how much I had taught her daughter, 
T said to myself, "Self! You know 
better than that. However, you did a 
good job on that mother, and that 
father., and those two brothers. 
Altogether we did a pretty good 
job.” 


To a Parent 


a teacher 
Ben said it... 


From time to time there is friction 
between a child and his family, or his 
teachers, or the school. This is too 
bad when everyone is supposed to be 
working for the same thing — the 
best interest of the child. It often 
amazes me at the conundrums we 
can get into when everyone becomes 
upset with everyone else, yet we all 
want the same thing—a happy, 
healthy, able student. 

‘You sometimes forget that I spend 
all day working with your child and I 
get so involved with him that I want 
you to do the same thing at home. 1 
Sometimes forget that the other calls 
upon your family's time make it 

ficult for you to sit down and work 
with your child 

So we each become upset and 
defensive when the other makes 
extra demands on our time or, 
worse, ignores messages. Then we 
think that the other is either not 
interested or is unrealistic. 

You know your child better than I 
do, But I've had experience with 
more hearing-impaired children than 
you have, If we work those two 
advantages together, we come out 
with advantages to your child. 

Your child neéds extra work, 
Every hearing-impaired child needs 
more time spent with him to un- 
derstand a concept than does his 
hearing brother or sister. A lot of this 
extra time comes in the early years 
— though it goes on throughout the 
school years and beyond, So you 
have to make free time to do this. 
Brothers and sisters will learn more 
if they are involved in the process; 
they get good out of the 
play/tutoring sessions themselves, 
and they are not left standing around 
waiting for hours while the hearing- 
impaired child is given all the time 
and attention of parentsand teachers 
alike. 

The sister of one of my students 
once said to me, “I'm a better 
person because I had Kevin for a 
brother. I've learned a lot { wouldn't 
even have thought about if we had 
not had to help him," Not one of the 
least of the things she learned is 
compassion. 


A Reprint 


Teachers have not been through 
the same experiences and feelings 
that parents have, and vice versa. 
Teachers have observed other 
parents, though, and parents have 
observed other teachers and we've 
learned a lot from each other, 
Sometimes you are offended when I 
give suggestions as to how the family 
time could be arranged. “What does 
that old maid school teacher know?” 
you ask yourself, “'She does not 
know what it's like."” Lagree. 


That is why it is important for 
parents to meet with each other. 
That is why it is important for you to 
become involved in the PTA or PSA 
— to meet and share your ideas, and 
even frustrations—with other 
parents who have the same kinds of 
experiences that you do. You can 
learn from each other, from others 
who DO know what itis like. 

Tobe fair, though, you must admit 
that I know more about not one 
hearing impaired child, but a whole 
class of them in a concerted five 
hours of intensive teaching. That is 
as wearing, in many ways, as being a 
parent is in others. So we all need all 
the support we can give each other, 
and all the kind words, and all the 
reinforcement, 


Sometimes at parent meetings, a 
negative parent will take the floor 
and complain and complain about 
her sad and sorry life and how 
terrible it is to be the parent of a 
hearng-impaired child. Life is too 
short to be negative, depressed and 
depressing. Don’t allow a person like 
that to drag your spirits down. Talk 
to parents who have learned to look 
on the bright side; it takes no more 
energy and you feel a lot better, 


‘A hearing-impaired child deserves 
to see a pleasant face and a happy 
countenance on the people he is 
around all day. Well, we all deserve 
that, We are all in this together. 
Benjamin Franklin said that we must 
all hang together or we will 
assuredly hang separately. 

Ben said it. Let's do it! 

~Miss Margot J. Butler 
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Samuel Ash: Ojibway Artist 


By James Anson Warner 
Visiting Associate Professor, Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology at Con: 
cordin University, Montreal, and author of 
“The Life and Art of the North American 
Indian’. 


One of the notable schools of 
Indian painting now flourishing in 
Canada is the group of Cree/Ojibway 
artists whose subject matter, in the 
‘main, is the traditional legends and 
stories of their people. They live in 
the pre-Cambrian Shield region in 
the northern forests of Ontario and 
Manitoba, One of the youngest of 
these artists is Samuel Ash. He isan 
Ojibway from the Osnaburgh 
Reserve located on Lake St. Joseph 
in Ontario. 

Sam Ash, a deaf-mute, was born 
in 1951 in Sioux Lookout, Ontario. 
His mother died at his birth and he 
was raised at Pickle Lake by foster 
parents until, in 1957, he enrolled in 
the Ontario School for the Deaf in 
Belleville. After his graduation from 
that institution in 1970, he has lived, 
off and on, in Thunder Bay, Ontario, 
where he is still close to sources of 
inspiration concerning the legends of 
his Ojibway people. 

Despite the handicaps — both 
physieal and cultural — under which 
he must Iabour, Ash has learned to 
read and write with enough fluency 
to be able to communicate with the 
outside world, 

Unlike the Western mind which 
insists on distinctions between the 
living and non-living, and man and 
nature, the Algonkian sees all 
creation as one entity, Everything is 
relative and derived from the greater 
creator force (Manitou). However, 
beneath the supremancy of the 
creator force is a fragmented 
universe of spirit power. Spirit power 
is everywhere and in every thing. 
The problem for mankind is that 


some spirits are good and 
benevolent; others are evil and 
destructive, 


Hence, it is important for an 
Algonkian to seek out the protection 
of beneficent spirits in order to have 


sufficient power to counteract or 
overcome the designs of the 
malevolent forces of the universe. 
‘The search for personal power is 
omnipresent amongst the Algonkian 
and this quest explains the im- 
portance of shamans in their culture. 
Shamans, who possess more power 
than ordinary men and women — 
either for good or evil depending on 
the shaman — are sought out in time 
of need. 

Often, as is seen in the texts of the 
legends’ themselves, the world is 
interpreted as a place where 
malevolence and violence are 
‘commonplace experiences. These 
concepts undoubtedly reflect a 
worldly reality where living is not an 
easy matter. To make their living by 
hunting, fishing, gathering, and 
trapping, the people must often face 
danger to life and limb in the 
wilderness. It is a milieu where even 
the wisest and most experienced 
hunter can meet with tragic 
misfortune, or even an expert 
fisherman, who is a prodigious 
swimmer, will be found drowned for 
seemingly inexplicable reasons. The 
sometimes capricious and harsh face 
of nature is reflected in the hard- 
ships enumerated in Algonkian 
legends. 

‘Ash has given each one of his 
paintings a title and it is his practice 
to enclose a short story — written 
with his hard-won command of the 
English language — with every 
work. The following is his ab- 
breviated tale of ‘Brave Mullets 
Against Mad Wolf’, the painting on 
the opposite page. 


One morning the mother mullet was 
leaving. its eggs alone s0 she could look 
for the food to eat, When she returned 
home she feel shock that one egg was 
missing from its nest. She heard 
something wrong and thought there's a 
‘Mad Wolf or Hungry Wolfor Evil Wolf 
at the bush, 

Later she found that the two eggs 
would soon break and the litte birds 
would get froe of the shells. She must 
take care of them until they were old 
enough. After a few weeks she told 
them about the Mad Wolf. Next 


morning the two brave young mullets 
went to find the wolf, While they were 
{Bone the mother went to search for 
Something to eat. She didn’t know that 
the Mad Wolf was nesrher. The young 
birds saw the wolf and yelled at her ta 
‘watch out, They fel brave and attacked 
the Wolf. It got scared end was run- 
ning away. The mother thanked them 
for saving her life and then they stayed 
all together. 


From a_ technical standpoint, 
legend paintings are not easy to do. 
Apart from the problem of properly 
visualizing the figures on paper, 
there is the matter of simplifying any 
moment within a legend’s stream of 
narrative in order to have a coherent 
and properly focused picture. If one 
‘cuts into’ the narrative stream at 
any level, there are certain events 
which will have to be judged as 
extraneous so that the painting will 
have a central focus. This is a 
problem that Ash handles in all of his 
paintings. His primary medium is 
acrylic on illustration board. 

Aesthetically, Ash is a fetching 
painter. ‘The figures he draws are 
compelling in their boldness; his 
lines are steady and from. the 
standpoint of craftsmanship alone, 
his work isadmirable. 

After a successful first exhibition 
of his work in Thunder Bay in 1973, 
‘Ash has gone on to consistent ac- 
claim. His paintings are now 
exhibited in galleries from coast to 
coast and a Winnipeg firm has 
reproduced two of his works in 
limited silkscreen editions. Most 
recently — from 7 April to 7 May 
1976 — one of Ash's paintings was 
included in an exhibition at the 
Canada House Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square in London, England. In an 
exhibition entitled ‘Contemporary 
Native Art of Canada — The 
Woodland Indians,’ Ash was in- 
cluded with other distinguished 
contemporaries: Norval Morrisseau, 
Carl Ray, Joshim Kakegamic, 
Daphne Odjig, Blake Debassige, 
Jackson Beardy, and others. It was 
symbolic of his arrival amongst the 
first rank of the Algonkian legend 
painters of Canada. 


Sir James Whitney 
Swimming 


by Mrs. Chris Kerr 


Our swimming program is based on 
the belief that everyone CAN and 
SHOULD know how to swim, Proof of the 
success of the program is based on the 
fact that not one student who attended 
lessons at our pool for a given period of 
time could not in some way support 
himself and move safely in the water 
unassisted. Some may have taken longer 
to overcome unreasonable fears, but all 
have enjoyed some feeling of ac- 
complishment: 

Research has, time and again, placed 
swimming at the top of the list from the 
standpoint of safety, transfer of lear- 
ning, recreation, and above all, health 
‘and fitness. Further physiological values 
are: an increase in movement within the 
joints since all major parts of the body 
are used. As with any physical activity, 
circulation is improved, Swimming 
promotes deeper breathing which seems 
to be especially advantageous for our 
deaf students since their limited use of 
speech results in a limited lung capacity. 
Control of body movement and co- 
ordination are improved. It is the only 
sport performed in a horizontal position, 
therefore lessening the pull of gravity on 
the circulatory system, This is one 
reason doctors recommend swimming, 
for obesity and varicose veins, Warm 
water has the added advantage of 
relaxing tense muscles. 

Swimming also has psychological 
values. The results are apparent, you 
know immediately what you are ac- 
complishing — its effects are rapid and 
efficient. It presents a challenge since it 
is a new medium and different sen- 
sations are experienced — yon move 
differently, feel lighter, Because of 


program 


greater density, it's harder to move, At 
any speed, the drag is more than 800 
times greater than the drag in air. Vision 
‘underwater is somewhat blurred and you 
lose body heat 25 times faster. Even the 
simplest swimming skills have carry- 
over value — simple bobbing and 
blowing bubbles establishes the 
critically important breathing of the front 
crawl 

Swimming is fun — one look at a 
recreational swim and you witness many 
smiling faces and much laughter. It 
provides an opportunity for success — 
many who are not proficient in other 
sports can do well in swim It 
provides n opportunity to socialize — 
not too many of our swimmers spend the 
entire recreational swim in isolation. For 
our _multiply-handieapped — children, 
especially C.P., their disabilities are less 
apparent in the water — they have the 
added advantage of buoyancy to assist 
them in their movements 

In general, the objectives of our 
program are recreational, physical, 
emotional, and social. And, 
specifically, oui 
four main activ 
recreational, 3. 
special events. 

Educational activities are designed to 
a) develop basic aquatic survival skills; 
b) develop positive attitudes and a 
knowledge of water safety; c) develop 
self esteem through accomplishment and 
realizing one's potential; d) develop the 
ability to have fun in the water; and e) 
develop pertinent vocabulary. 

‘Our instructional program, from 10:00 
a.m. to 3:25 p.m,, involves Levels 1 to7 
including Aphasies, the E.D.U., and also 


educational, 2. 
and 4 


ities 1 
competitive, 


certain Senior School Special Education 
Classes on a compulsory 5-day a week 
schedule, We strive for individualized 
teaching where possible to meet the 
various needs of the students. 

Survival skills at the beginner level 
include practicing rhythmical breathing, 
submerging, water orientation and body 
awareness. Various float positions and 
forms of locomotion are encouraged. 

Once they have acquired the 
elementary sills, the students learn 
drownproofing which is a method of 
staying in the water for long periods of 
time; they practice using, and know the 
importance of, lifejackets and various 
water entries in the event that they fall 
{nto the water from a boat or dock, 

‘The more advanced swimmer prac- 
tices swimming while clothed, inflating 
his clothing, falling out of a boat, 
righting an overturned canoe; he is 
instructed in self-rescue should he fall 
through the ice, or become exhausted 
while swimming, develop a leg cramp, 
become entangled in weeds, or become 
caught in a current or undertow. 

In. special education classes, self- 
survival is stressed and geared to the 
individual's own ability. 


Water Safety is a very important part 
of our program. It is not just common 
sense but must be learned and practiced 
repeatedly otherwise the skills and 
knowledge cannot be applied to a real 
situation, The scope of water safety 
encompasses accident prevention, self- 
survival, and the rescue of othei 

‘Through a series of cartoon drawings, 
beginners and new students are exposed 
to basic pool rules and procedures as 
well as elementary safety at the beach or 
the community pool. 

Levels 2 to 7 are instructed in personal 
safety, reaching and throwing assists 


Keop your eyes on what 
you are doing, Bruno! 
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used in the rescue of others, boat safety, 
ice safety, snowmobile safety, and ar- 
tificial respiration, Details vary ac- 
cording to the specific levels and needs 
and interests of each class. 

Water safety lessons are presented in 
the form of Visual English, blackboard 
instruction, and practical application, 


_S eA MeeRReEee 


Water safety 
is a very 
important part 
of our program 


SSSA 
through posters, and drawings, oc- 
casionally by the use of films, and 
sometimes through personal exposure, 
for example by using canoes or by trips 
to the Bay of Quinte to test the ice for 
safety. Important facets of these lessons 
are tested by written exams and kept for 
fulure reference as proof of the in- 
dividual’s knowledge, 

For special education classes 
ticular attention is paid to acquainting 
them with dealing with emergency 
procedures. 

Instruction in swimming skills 
comprises the bulk of our program. From 
the very. first lesson, establishing 
rapport is of utmost importance since 
initially most children are nervous and 
tense and some degree of relaxation 
must be attained in order to be 
successful. Consideration is given to 
their physical comfort as we keep the 
water temperature at approximately 82° 
and the air temperature slightly higher. 
Close physical contact is given toassure 
them of safety. They are allowed to 
proceed at their own pace. 

Water adjustment at the beginner 


Bill Haines and Karen Hornick 
practising the shallow dive 


level involves feeling, _ splashing, 
kicking, walking, blowing, and jumping. 
Breath control is established by blowing 
a ping pong ball, retrieving objects from 
the bottom and blowing bubbles under 
water. Movement in the water includes 
feeling body parts, and moving them, 
learning balance, exploring different 
positions, 

Locomotion begins with assistive 
devices such as flutter boards. 

Beginners are encouraged to swim in 
‘any manner that is comfortable and safe 
for them to ensure their personal safety 
and therehy inprove their confidence. 
They are encouraged to submerge and 
‘open their eyes underwater. Flotation 
devices are used for those who cannot, 
stand up in the shallow end providing 
them with the opportunity for safe 
movement and exploration. 

Once they have acquired the 
necessary skills, the students advance to 
earning basic floats and glides. When 
they are able to swim a width, they are 
introduced to deep water and urged to 
use the diving board so that future fears 
of this area are eliminated, 

The advanced beginner builds on 
basic skills and learns new strokes. The 
intermediate works on a variety of skills 
and strokes to improve his proficiency 
‘and increase his stamina, 

‘Special education classes are aimed at 
strengthening the individual by in- 
creasing his endurance in the water and 
encouraging all forms of exercise. What 
he is expected to learn needs careful 
evaluation and methods that conserve 
his time and energy, reduce his frustra~ 
tions, avoid pressure and stress, and 
respect his limitations, 

In our program, we feel that 
recognition of accomplishment is very 
important, the same as the need for 
instant reinforcement by means of 
positive feedback or free time allotted for 
good performance. In June, we try to 
distribute some type of award to each 
child who participated in the swimming 
program. This may be a Red Cross 
badge — both the regular and adapted 


All together now! 


awards; they may be our own awards 
which do not place emphasis on water 
safety knowledge, or simply an “I 
Swim’’ button, oran iron-on transfer, 
Twice a year, we send progress 
reports to the child's teacher, to his 
home, and we keep a copy for our awn 
files. ‘These reports generally describe 
the child’s acquired skills, the water 
safety, vocabulary he has been exposed 
to, his general behaviour in the pool, his 
extra-curricular swimming activities 
and, in June, it describes the level he 


Robert Sloan, June Young and 
Michelle Provost ready 
tostarta race nfree-style 


has attained and tries to suggest a 
swimming program he could possibly 
adapt to in his community 

In order to stress enjoyment at the 
beginner level assorted toys are used to 
associate swimming with fun for the 
child. Once he learns to enjoy the water 
with the instructor he can advance to 
amusing himself and then to interaction 
with others, The advanced swimmer is 
taught the fundamentals of competitive 
water sports such as waterpolo, un- 
derwater hockey, water basketball 
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‘The extent of vocabulary taught varies 
with each class or individual but mainly 
covers the areas of simple instructions 
and commands, parts of the body, 
elementary swimming skills, basic pool 
rules, pool area and equipment, strokes 
and skills, shower procedures, the rules 
of sports and games and vocabulary 
specific to water safety areas such as 
artificial respiration, 

Vocabulary may be introduced by 
Visible English, flash cards, felt boards, 
posters, drawings, blackboard, films, 
written assignments, 


Recreational activities are designed 
with intent of developing a year-round 
form of enjoyable participation in water 
activities and an opportunity for social 
development. Following the school day, 
the recreational program takes place 
from 4:45 until 9:00 p.m, Monday to 
‘Thursday, until 5:00 p.m, on Friday, and 
from 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. on Sunday. ‘This 
time is used mainly for free swim periods 
of about 45 minutes duration for each 
residence. Although an unstructured 
period, this time is valuable to each 
participant as a form of enjoyment, self 
expression, relaxation, fitness and a 
chance for self improvement in swim- 
mings 

‘An additional recreational activity that 
has been succussful with senior students 
in promoting fitness was the introduction 
of the Mile Club which encouraged each 
member to swim 70 lengths of the pool at 
his own pace. At the end of the term, 
Mile Club T-shirts are awarded to those 
having completed 15 miles. 

In the past we have also offered 
springboard diving, snorkelling, and 
‘waterpolo to interested students 

‘As for competitive activities, speed 
and synchronized swimming are 
presently the most important, ‘These 
activities have the potential to develop 
values and socially acceptable character 


traits such as fair play, honesty, co- 
operation, team work and tolerance. A 
social environment is created that leads 
to a regard for the feeling for others, 
provides for an expression of individual 
differences and promotes the in- 
dividual's self esteem. 

In addition, some of the underlying 
purposes of the Speed Swimming Club 
‘are to promote a sense of responsibility 
through regular attendance and par- 
ticipation, good sportsmanship, a sense 


personal goals for the individual club 
members are to achieve self discipli 
increase self-confidence, to become 
familiar with Swim Meet procedures and 
to achieve a sense of pride and ac- 
complishment, 

The final segment of our program 
involves the Special Events that occur 
throughout the year. These include the 
various Swim Meets that we host or 
attend which provide an excellent op- 
portunity for interaction and range from 


Conditioning exercises start at the beginning 
‘of each speed swim session 


of competition as well as improvement of 
swimming skills and increased physical 
fitness, The club demands conditioning, 
strength and stamina of the 40 members 
who range in age from 7 to 19. During 
daily practices, they perform extensive 
exercises, distance swims, wind sprints 
inaddition todiving, turning, and stroke 
correction is also drilled. 

Hopefully, each member will strive to 
improve his daily performance as 
recorded at the pool. Trophies and 
badges are additional incentives for hard 
work and dedication to practice, My 


Which is the snorkel and which is the fin? 
Very good, Danny Fitchatt! 


informal competitions among local 
public and high schools, local 
Y.M.C.A.'s, meets against the deaf 


schools in London and Milton, to official 
Bay of Quinte C.0.S.S.A. meets which 
have allowed qualifying swimmers to 
compete against Ontario's best high 
school competion in O.F.S,A.A, There is 

yy that future com. 


petitions 
swimmers in the World Games for the 
Deaf or the Pan Am Games, 

Anyone who has assisted at a Swim 
Meet knows the hard work and pressure 
that are demanded but I hope has also 
experienced satisfaction ftom a job well 
done, pride in the performance of our 
students, the spirit of team competition, 
and the appreciation of the aquatic staff. 
Each meet requires at least six timers, a 
starter, and four other officials. Some of 
our students are learning these functions 
but we may also be calling on your 
valuableassistance in the future. 

‘Other special events during the year 
include Open House which is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the students to 
show their skills; Splash Day which for 
the past two years has been an enjoyable 
day at the Outlet Provincial Park; 
canoeing at Zwick’s Island; Kayak 
demonstrations, water safety presen- 
tations, synchronized swimming 
competitions, Waterpolo games, and 
novelty competion: 


More about Swimming 
on Page 6 
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‘THE word “‘trivia’’ is a term that seems to be used more and more these days and 
some people even seem to enjoy collecting little bits of information that may be in- 
teresting although not particularly useful. Since the fall term has, in recent years, 
become a time for completing an increasing variety of statistical reports (now up to five 
in number) we thought some of our readers who might be trivia buffs, would be in- 
terested in some facts and trends about The Sir James Whitney School. We hasten to 
point out that we must not consider these reports trivial but the following facts, taken 
ut of context, will probably fit somewhere in that general eategory. 

Enrolment is one area towards which we might direct our attention. The 
student population of this school, as of September 30, 1977, was 323 and we are in a 
period of decreasing enrolment, as are many other schools in the province. For 
example, in September, 1973, there were 405 students here and this downward trend 
is likely to continue for the next few years. Our projected enrolment for 1981 is 308, but 
to be perfectly honest these projections are often based on unreliable information and 
trends that ean change almost overnight. 

We have a staff complement of 269 at The Sir James Whitney School, including 
the teacher education program. Of this number, 92 are teachers, 77 are residence 
counsellors, and 85 are support staff, including office workers, maintenance people, 
food services staff, etc., etc. The remaining 15 are school officials and other 
professionals. 

Getting back to our student population for a few more facts, we note that of the 
$23 students, 196 are elementary and 127 are in the secondary program, 258 are 
residential and 65 are day students, and the families of 29 of our students speak 
French as the first language in the home. In regard to age, we have six students under 
five years of age, five older than 20 and 40 14-year-olds, by far the largest “age bulge” 
in the school, 

‘Over the past year we have admitted 40 students to our school, most of these 
from our home visiting and pre-school programs. During the same time 61 students 
left the school which explains the drop in enrolment mentioned earlier. Of this 61 
“Jeavers'” 35 were graduates, an unusally large group, the average being about 20. 

‘The final statistic is one which makes our female student population smile, We 
have 131 girlsand 192 boys, 


‘The staff was saddened last week when we received word of the death on 
‘Thursday, December 1, of a former staff member, Miss K, Daly. Miss Daly taught our 
senior home economics program for many years. After her retirement in 1966, Miss 
Daly continued to live in Belleville and maintained a close contact with the school. 

An up-date of The Sir James Whitney extended family is appropriate at this 
time. Since our last issue we welcomed two new members. The Halloran’s, Joan and 
John, are proud parents of a son, Stephen. Bob and Audrey Moore also have a new 
son, Darren. 
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Rev. J. Kent Clayton Inducted 
As Minister with the Deaf 


‘At a well attended service in Bridge Street United Church on 
Wednesday evening, September 21, 1977, the Rev. Kent 
Clayton was inducted by Conference and Presbytery Officers 
as Minister of the Bay of Quinte Conference of the United 
(Clrurch of Canada Ministry with the Deaf. 

Present for the service were members of the congregation 
served by this Ministry from Kingston, Peterborough, 
Belleville, and Picton. As well, a number of parents of deaf 
children, members of the staff and students of the Sir James 
Whitney School, interested persons from Belleville area 
churches, and members of the clergy of the district, were on 
hand to share in this important occasion. The service was 
conducted by Rev. Ralph Jackson, Chairman of the Belleville 
Presbytery. The sermon was preached by Rev. William 
MeDowell of Trenton. 

Others participating in the service were Rev. Sidney Bates, 
recently retired Minister with the Deaf, Rev. Margaret Errey, 
of Quinte Conference Minister of Mission, and Rev. John 
Bunner, Chairman of the Support Group to the Ministry. 

Mr. Clayton was presented for induction by Dr. J. G. 
Demeza, Secretary of the Support Group. Mr. S. Alec Gordon 
provided the organ music for the service. Throughout the 
service, Miss Penny Askwith, teacher on the staff of the Sir 
James Whitney School, interpreted for deaf persons in the 
congregation. Following the service a reception for Mr. 
Clayton and his family was held in the Bridge Street Church 
Hall. 

Mr. Clayton is a graduate in arts from the University of 
Waterloo and of Queen's Theological College where he 


Junior School held an 
Ecumenical Thanksgiving 
Service on October 7, 1977. 


The children brought fruits 
vegetables and flowers to place 
on the table, 


There wasa slide 
presentation showing God’s 
many gifts, for which we 
should be thankful. 


Miss McKercher led a hymn 
of thanksgiving. 


received the degree of Master of Divinity. Mr. Clayton has 
most recently served as Minister of Victoria Park United 
Church, in suburban Scarborough. 

In preparation for his new Ministry Mr. Clayton enrolled in a 
course in sign language at the Canadian Hearing Society in 
Toronto and in early July attended a two-week summer course 
at Gallaudet College for the Deaf in Wahington. Both he and 
Mrs, Clayton are now enrolled in two nights courses in sign 
language at Loyalist College in Belleville. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clayton and children Kathy, age 10, Paul, age 7, and Heather, 
age 5 are living at R.R. 7, Belleville. Mr. Clayton is spending 
Friday mornings at Sir'James Whitney School becoming 
‘acquainted with the program of the school in general, and the 
religious education program in particular. In due course he will 
be participating in the rel 
school. 


Thanksgiving 
Ecumenical 
Service 
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$.J.W. Swimming Program 


Synchronized 
Swimming 


As an activity, synchronized swim- 
ming may be considered a highly 
competitive individual or team sport or a 
highly skilled art form. At its highest 
level, it demands quality swimming, 
breath control, acute timing, co- 
ordination, and strength, all of which 
identify the activity as a competitive 
sport, 

‘The physical requirements of the sport 
are so varied as to be adaptable to 
swimmers of all ages and skill levels: our 
program here at Sir James Whitney is 
xeared lowards teaching our girls grace 
and confidence in the water, and to 
provide an emotional and recreational 
‘outlet for them, 

Because of its potential enhancement of 
the physical and emotional well-being of 
all participants, synchronized swimming 
should be incorporated into all aquatic 
programs, recreational and educational 
as well as competitive. The new team 
members have not entered into com- 
petition, but have taken part in various 
displays and shows in the area. Our girls 
in previous years have gone into com- 
petition in Peterborough and Milton and 
have placed very well in Star Tand Star I 
levels. 

Historically, synchronized swimming 
is a relatively new aquatic activity, which 
is thought to have its roots in Europe. 
One of its first forms was floating in 
formation to a musical background. The 
first known synchro club for women was 
organized in the United States in 1923, at 
the University of Chicago. This group 
‘executed tricks and float formations, arid 


Don’ tworry — if the ceiling falls, 
‘we'll catch it) 


iis activity was first called water ballet, 
which is the same phrase our deaf pupils 

Later, swimmers began to plan their 
movements to coincide with the rhythm 
of the music, Synchronized swimming 
was accepted as a competitive sport in 
1945, and by 1955 was an official sport of, 
the Pan-Am Games, Synchronized 
immers have exhibited at the Inst 
seven Olympic Games, and several 
countries have been interested in the 
acceptance of the sport as an Olympic 
Sport. One of the main factors impeding. 
its acceptance is the fact that it is a 
judging sport, and there is a great deal 
of resistance to accepting more of these: 
It would fall into the same class. as 
gymnastics or diving, in which judges 
from different countries would award 
points for performances, These events, 
have already caused a great deal of 
animosity between countries, 

Here [ think I should point out that 
Canada is one of the top countries in the 


Exercises and warm-ups are a prerequisite 
to-synchronized swimming 


field of Synchronized _ Swiniming. 
Canada competed in 12 international 
events during the previous summer 
(1976). Four were in Sweden, four in 
Switzerland, and four in Japan, Canada 
won nine of the twelve events — three in 
figures, three in solos, one in duets, and 
two in teams, Canada’s teams have also 
dominated at both the Pan-American 
Games and the Pan-Pacific Games, 

In Ottawa, May 20th, 1976, eleven 
Canadian Synchro girls were presented 
at the House of Commons and were 
honoured at a special luncheon by Prime 
Minister ‘Trudeau as World Class 
Athletes, along with Olympic Silver 
Medalist Nancy Garapick and several 
other Canadian Olympic Medalists. 
Canada should be proud of its athletes 
and be made more aware of their ac- 
complishments in the international 
sports world, 

Synchronized swimming is a graceful 
and beautiful sport, but like ballet or 
speed swimming, it takes years of 
practice and perseverance to develop 
that grace. Synchro girls train as hard as; 
speed swimmers. They quite often get 
their start through speed swimming. 
Stamina is one of the basics for synchro 
swimming. 

Here at Sir James Whitney, our gitls 
start synchronized swimming as soon as 
they areable to swim relatively well. Our 
first year is geared towards teaching, 
them body awareness and grace in the 
water, and this can only be accomplished, 
by the developing of good muscle tone 
and a great deal of attention to body 
position, They are first taught to float in 
food body position on the back, called a 
a horizontal float, one of the basic 
positions in synchro swimming, 

From there, they are taught sculling, a 
basic propulsive arm action basic to all 
synchro skills, Once they have mastered 
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S. J. W. Speed Swimmers 
Had Very Successful Season 


‘The 1976-77 swimming season was a 
very active and rewarding one for the Sir 
James Whitney Speed Swiminers, 

Competition began early; on October 
24, 1976 we were invited to C.F.B. 
Trenton to compete with the Dolphins 
Swim Club, a well renowned team in 
Ontario, In spite of stiff competition, 
Holly Lachance took 3 firsts; Trudy 
Simola, Sandra Lynds and Patsy Saari 
took seconds, Liette Landry, Sandra 
Lynds and Ricky Moroughan took thirds. 

‘On November 25 we entered a tri-meet 
in Milton with the Drury and Robarts 
schools. On the overall points system 
Whitney School finished in second place 
with first place ribbons going to Holly 
Lachance, Sandra Lynds and Jamie Gow; 
2nd place to Robbie Sloan, Jamie Gow, 
Liette Landry, Michael Quesnel, 3 to 
Holly Lachance, Larry Brown, Chris 
Ferguson, and 2 to Lois Buckley; 3rd 
place to Robert Publow, Patsy Saari, Lisa 
Quenneville, Manon Grondin and Liette 
Landry. 


On December Ist, Albert College, a 
private school in Belleville, hosted 
meet at our pool for swimmers 12 years 
old and up from Belleville and Trenton. 
Holly Lachance finished with 2 firsts and 
a second, Sandra Lynds, Larry Brown, 
Trudy Simola and Liette Landry finished 
with seconds. 

‘On December 16th the public schools 
of Prince Charles and King George 
competed with Whitney's 7-12 year olds 
at our pool. Our swimmers’ egos were 
boosted when we received the majority 
of ribbons. First place went to Michelle 
Provost, Robert Publow, Trudy Simola, 
Karen Hornick and Sandra Lynds; 2nd 
place winners were Lisa Quenneville, 
‘Tommy Jacques, Manon Grondin, Ricky 
Moroughan, Sandra Lynds, Michael 
Quesnel, Kevin Lewis, Kym Scherini 
and Trudy Simola; 3rd place went to 
Karen Homick, Jeff Sexsmith, Kym 
Scherini, Rachelle Renaud, Lisa 
Quenneville, Manon Grondin, “Robert 


Now they're ready to practise in the water 


these basics, they can then be taught 
simple skills, called figures, which are 
the specific movement sequences used 
by a synchronized swimmer. At this 
point | should add that there is an 
organized group in Canada specifically 
for the promotion of synchro swimming, 
in Canada, called the Canadian Amateur 
Synchronized Swimming Association, or 
C.AS.S.A., whose standards we use 
when teaching. 

There is an incentive program for the 
girls for standardizing called the Star 
Award, Girls can progress from basic 
figures in Star I right through to more 
complex figures and routines in Star V. 
‘This year we hope to be able to have 
some of our girls tested for the Star I 
Award, 


Every year for Open House, our 
synchro girls put on a water show of 
some basic skills they have learned 
and have done an excellent job, Syn- 
chro is a sport that does not come easil 
it is built like a pyramid; unless the 
bottom is structurally perfect, the rest 
won't be, and the effect is ruined. Each 
step must be completed before going on 
to the next one—there are no overnight 
sychro swimmers, Our girls need to be 
encouraged, and often pushed, to come. 
‘out and practice. We need all the 
support from you we can get. 

Thope this has enlightened most of our 
readers to this often misunderstood 
sport (and I stress the word) andI hope a 
few of you will become enthusiasts for 


Sheila Browarski 


Publow, and Michael 
Quesnel. 

On January 29th the YMCA’s of 
Belleville and Kingston were invited to 
S.J.W. but due to a severe snowstorm 
the meet was regretfully called off. A 
Bay of Quinte mect was held here on 
Feb, 16th with Holly being the recipient 
of a first and a second place and Larry 
Brown finishing in third place against 
local high school competition. 

‘The Central Ontario (COSSA) meet 
was held on Oshawa on Feb. 24 and 
qualifying competitors from our school 
were Larry Brown, Holly Lachance, 
Patsy Saari, Trudy Simola and Sandra 
Lynds, An excellent performance by 
Holly warranted a bronze medal for 
finishing the 100 m breaststroke event in 
1 minute 40 seconds. This qualified her 
to enter the OFSAA (all Ontario) meet on 
‘March 5th in Scarborough in competition 
‘with 98 other schools. In the breaststroke 
event Holly placed 18th out of 60 girls — 
‘a rewarding and valuable experience for 
‘a young swimmer. 

‘On April 27th we invited Belleville’s 
YMCA to our pool and received Ist place 
ribbons for Manon Grondin and Chris 
Ferguson, 2nd place went to Tommy 
Jacques, Kym Scherini (2), Robert 
Publow (2), Larry Brown (2), Robbie 
Sloan and Jamie Gow; and 3rd place to 
Michelle Provost, Robbie Sloan, Jamie 


Patsy Saari, 


Gow, Michuel’ Quesnel (2), Lisa 
‘Quenneville and Jeff Sexsmith. 
On May 10th seven public schools 


from Belleville competed for top sco! 
with S.J.W. finishing in first place with 
198 points, 70 points ahead of the 2nd 
place finishers. 

‘The final meet of the year was held at 
the YMCA on May 26th. On June 14 I 
had the pleasant task of presenting, 
trophies to deserving team members. 
The local RCMP donated a large, im- 
pressive trophy for the school and a 
small trophy for an eligible senior boy or 
girl, This year the names of Holly 
Tachance and Larry Brown were 
engraved on the trophy and Larry, a 
graduating student, received the smaller 
trophy. 


See 


Metric Marty 
Says: 
Water freezes 
at 0°C 


Water boils 
at 100°C 
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‘An additional trophy given jointly to 
‘one intermediate and one junior speed 
swimmer who have shown the most 
improvement in their recorded swim- 
ming times was presented to Tommy 
Tacques and Kevin Lewis. These were 
given along with Speed Swimming 
badges at a barbeque and swimming 
party held at Mrs. Ingraham's cottage in 
Sune. Some of the dedicated members 
not already mentioned are: Angela 
Theriault, June Young, Bill Haines, 
Robert Ginnish, Troy Bailey, Jimmy 
Hill, Bob Cameron, Ricky MacLean and 
Steven Scheel, This wasa very enjoyable 
way to end the speed swimming season 
and I an anticipating an equally good 
{urn out for the 77-78 program. 
(Mrs.) Chris Kerr, 
Coach 


Holly Lachance 
Competes at OFSSA 


During the winter of 197 1 had the 
honour to accompany Holly Lachance to 
the OFSAA swim meet on March 5 in 
Toronto where we were one of the 99 
schools competing in the all-Ontario high 
school swimmimg and diving cham- 
pionships. ‘Three hundred and thirty 
tirls competed at RH King Collegiate 
while 341 boys swam at Sir Wilfred 
Laurier Collegiate from 1 0 clock until 5, 
‘The best six times were picked from each 
event to swim finals at 7:30 that evening, 
fat which time the meet was televised on 
channel 11 


Holly was qualified to swim in one 
‘event as one of the two best swimmersin 
the 100-metre breaststroke in the 
Central Ontario (COSSA) meet, There 
‘were as many as 66 girls in one event; 
Holly swam against 60 and was in 5th 
place in her heat, The starter very 
obligingly moved to the opposite side of 
the pool to enable Holly to observe visual 
signals from the starting pistol. 


In spite of stiff competition Holly 
finished second in her heat — a 
remarkable improvement from 5th place, 
Both coach and competitor were pleased 
and yery proud of her performance and 
anticipate four or five more years of 
competition since this was Holly's first 
eligible year. 


‘Apart rrom the race, the highlight of a 
very long day was the appearance of 
Sharyl Ann Milligan along with five 
‘Keukenhof residents who made a special 
effort to be present when Holly swam. 


Holly was very appreciative of the 
support from the school and glad to be 
able to share her enthusiasm and ex- 
citement with her peers, Sharyl Ann was 
able to capluse the highlights of the race 
on film — souvenirs that Holly has 
every Fight o be proud of, 
(Mrs.) Chris Kerr, 
Coach 


‘A esson on canoe terminology 


Paddling around the Pool . . . 


During the month of May, sixteen 
boys and girls from the Sundance and 
Westgate Hall residence took part ina 
canoeing instruction program at our 
pool. They had several lessons on the 
proper way to enter and get out of a 
canoe; manoevering paddies — the 
straight stroke, the sweep stroke, the 
draw stroke, and the ‘‘J'' stroke, 

Interest remained high throughout the 
program and the students especially 
enjoyed the moments of paddling around, 
the pool in the canoes by themselves. All 
did quite well even though there were a 
few tense moments when attempts were 


made to get in and out of the boats 
properly. 

‘The students involved were: Karen 
Hornick, Lisa Melnbardis, Angela 
‘Theriault, Robert Ginnish, Kevin Lewis, 
Michelle Gauthier, Kim Andrew, and 
Jane West from Sundance Residence, 
‘and Lillian Achneepineskum, Rhonda 
Pollard, Debbie Hickey, Debbie Scharfe, 
Kim Roffey, Lisa Quenneville, Rosanne 
Wilson, and Linda Sipe from Westgate 
Hall 

Tt is hoped that they will beable to use 
what they have learned for a summer of 
fun on the water. 

Art Walls 


BIRTHDAY PARTY — LEVEL FOUR 


Mark Cundal’s birthday was October 27. Mark was eight 
years old. We went on the Belleville bus. We went to Mac 
Donald's. We ate hamburgers and chips. Mark blew out eight 
candles. We sang “Happy Birthday”. We went bowling. Troy 
‘was first. We came back to school. 
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NEW STUDENTS AT S.J.W. 


ee 


Karen Thompson and Melinda Riddle are from Sault Ste. Marie. They are 
good friends and enjoy working together on Thinking Skill cards. 


David and Debbie Sicoli are our twins from Kingston. Debbie is playing 
teacher at our water play centre. 


November December 


NEW STUDENTS AT S.J.W. 
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‘Anna Milla is from the Sault and Jeff Hutt’s home is in Cornwall. They are 


busy at wooden puzzles. 


from the Sault. They are our 


Donnie Devoe and Jamie Bellerose are both 
classroom artists and often choose our painting centre. 


197 
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NEW STUDENTS AT S.J.W. 


Eddie Bottle from Thunder Bay and Neil Derrett, our day student 
from Marmora, are typical boys and enjoy our hammer and nails centre. 


Front row: Debbie Karp, Joanna Karp, Juanita Miller, Judith Johnson, Charlene 
LeBlanc. Middle row: Regent Gendron, Gavin Millar, John Stewart, Teddy 
Williamson. Third row: Larry Desjardins, Steven Smith, Bradley Williamson. 


Powe 12 


November December 


Great Play, Good Sportsmanship: Our Soccer Teams 


‘This was a history-making year for our soccer teams. The 
junior team got in the playoffs. This (we think) is the first 
‘school sports team in recent years to be in any kind of playoff. 
The seniors missed the playoffs by one point, but had the 
best soccer season yet with three ties, one win and two 
losses, 

Our year would not have been so successful without the 
help of some students. David Kerr coached the junior team 
and Bill Murney assisted as manager. Kevin Fitchett 


managed our senior team. Their help was very much ap- 
preciated, 

Next year, our star goalie Ron Rosenberger will be 
graduating and strong, hard working players like Steven 
Smith, John Holmes and Gilles Mercier will be leaving also. 
‘We hope the junior players coming up, will help the senior 
team. 

Tt has been a good year and lots of fun. 

©. Knowlton, Coach 


‘THE SENIOR SOCCER TEAM 
Bottom row: Kevin Fitchett (manager), Peter Gonzalez, Gary 
Drake, Ron Rosenberger, Jim Campbell, Mark Youma 
Second raw: Gerard Vos, Norman Johnson, Frank Zanini, Steven 
Smith, Allan Campbell, C, Knowiton (coach). Third row: Denis, 
Bergeron, Gilles Mercier, John Holmes, Tim Edmondson. 
Fourth row: David Raffler. 


Soccer Results of the year: 


Senior Team 


Boys’ and Girls’ Teams 
in Public School Soccer Play 


Girls’ Grade 8 Soccer Team 
coached by Renay Forsythe 


‘THE JUNIOR SOCCER TEAM 

Front raw: David Kerr (Coach), Angelo Danill, Marcel Ferran, 
Ricky Moroughan, Armand Brennan, Tim’ Kelly, Murray 
McCormick, Norman Noble, Bill Murney, (Manager), Mr. 
Knowlton (Coach), Second row: Chris Carleton, Donald DiMaria, 
Scott Mark, Mike Monette, Randy Pringle, Murray Matchett, 
Third row: ‘Steven Smith, Bruce Gomes, Garth Townson, Jooy 
Jackson, Brad Williamson. 


Junior Team 
Quinte S.S. vs S.J.W., 1-1 tie; Madoc vs $.J.W., 0-1 win; 
Bancroft vs S.J.W., 2-2 tie; Napanee vs S.J.W., 5-1 loss; 


Centennial vs S.J.W., 3-0 loss. Play-off, Centennial vs 
8.J.W., 3-0. 


Lois Buckley saved many goals 


‘This fall, we entered two boys’ teams and one girls’ team 
in the Public School soccer tournament. 

‘The girls and boys practised and played hard, but were 
‘overpowered by the other schools. Some of the Grade 8 boys 
did extremely well and are looking forward to playing High 
School junior soccer next year. 


Black row: Mrs, Ouderkirk, Rosanne Wilson, Linda Bertrand, Manon Grondin and Elaine Gillies 


‘Middle row: Kevin Lewis and Jeff Sexsmith 


Front row: Jeff MeMaster, Rodney White and Michael Mitton 


John Tracy 
Clinic’s 
Art Festival 


Last May we sent about 30 pieces of 
children’s art to John Tracy Clinic's 
seventh international Children's Art 
Festival in Los Angeles, California, The 
purpose of the festival was to raise 
mioney for their program with youn 
hearing handicapped children, 


On October 6, 1977 we received the 
following letter from John Tracy Clinic. 
Included was a certificate for the school 
for participation and nine certificates 
and ribbons for prizes we won at the art 
show 


October 3, 1977 


Dear Friend: 


John Tracy Clinie’s Seventh International Children’s Art Festival was 
held on August 1, 1977 in Los Angeles. The Festival was an over 
whelming success and currently is on traveling display at points of 
interest in Las Angeles, 


We had hundreds of entries, all of which were outstandingly beautiful. 
and we are most grateful to all of you, both within the United States 


and from the many foreign countries who participated in this event to 
benefit John Tracy Clinic and its work with young deaf children. 


The festival brought a great deal of joy to everyone here and indeed 
showed that art is a universal means of communication among people 
of alluges in all lands, 


Thank you for participating. 


Edgar L. Lowell 
Director 


We Remember 


In November we remember 
Soldiers, sailors, airmen brave, 
Freedom fighters for our country, 
Freedoms we must try to save. 


Think of all the men and women 
Who met death in battle’s glare; 
Uncles, brothers, fathers, sons, 
On land, on water, in the air. 


Devoted, faithful, proud, 

They gave their lives for love. 
White crosses guard their graves; 
God guards their souls above. 


Thousands lie beneath red poppies 
Far away across the sea. 

In November we remember... 
They were brave and we are free. 
We remember them and Thee. 


Kenneth R. Graham 


Remembrance 
Day 


Service 


Our annual 


rvico to remember those 
soho gave their lives for our countey in 
two world wars was held in the gym- 
natorium on Wednesday morning, 
Noyembor9, at a.m, Staff and students 
from the senior department were in 
attendance as were those whoare in the 
teacher-training group on our campus. 
this year 

Special invited guests were from the 
Canadian Legion, other assoetated. 
velerans’ organizations in the Belleville 
area and members of the Belleville 
Veterans’ Council. One of these quests, 
Mr. H. Ford. took part in the ceremony. 

The service began with the singing of 

(OGod, Our Help In Ages Past,” 
followed by a seripture reading by Mr. 

G. Gervis, Principal of senior school, 
Following the Lord’s Prayer, Mrs. R. 
Bate read the twenty-third psalm. A 
xroup of meaningful slides pertaining to 
the two world wars wasshown to the 
assembly, after which the nine seniors 
who were to take part in the service 
proceeded to the stage to the piano 
accompaniment of Mrs, B. Cooke. 

\ new song, written especially for this 
service by Mr. K. Graham, was followed 
by several sentences of remembrance 
delivered by Dr, Demeva, Gary Drake, 
local student, lowered the flay to half 
mast; then David Kerr, another 
Belleville hoy. Iaid our school’s wreath in 
front af tho eros. After two minut 
silenee, the poem “In Flander's Fields 
‘was recited hefore the flay was raised 
sygain, The anthem “O Canada’ 
preceded the sentences of dedication 
rend by Mr. Ford, The national anthem: 

God Save The Queen” closed the 

Other students who took part in the 
service were R, Carr. R, Rosenberger, 
Smith, T, White J, Holmes, D. Raffle 
G. Fitehottand J. Campbell. These boys: 
were well tutored by Mr, Tompkins and 
Mr. Pleizior in the preparation for the 
wal parts of the service, 

On Friday, Remembrance Day 
November 11, Gary Drake will place our 


school’s wreath at the Belleville 
cenotaph during the local service 
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The Superintendent’s Residence 


The above picture is a print of the pen and ink sketch presented to Dr. and Mrs, 
Demeva on the occasion of his 25th Anniversary as Superintendent of The Sir 
Whitney School by the staff and students, ‘The drawing of the Superintendent's 
residence was sketched by a local artist, Ethel Knight, wife of Irwin Knight, a teacher 
in the boys’ vocational department of the school 


‘Those of us who have been closely associated with Dr, Demeza know of his deep 
affection for this stately residence that has been his home of the past twenty-five years. 
A little of the history of this century-old dwelling might be of interest to readers. 

According to information recorded in the Annual Reports of the Ontario 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, the Principal and his family lived in the main 
building during the early years of the Institution. It was recommended in the 1876 
Report that an appropriation he made to build a house for the Principal, to be connected 
to the main building by a covered way, In 1877 the recommendation was approved by 
the government and in the Principal's report of November 1, 1877 the completion of the 
residence was recorded. So far as we can ascertain the residence was never connected 
tothe main building hy-a covered walk. 


I am sure the principals and the superintendents who have made this residence 
their home could have recorded many happy memories of visitors entertained on 
numerous occasions. One of particular interest was recorded in “The Canadian Mute’ 
published November 1, 1892 which states that Miss Pauline Johnson, talented 
Canadian Poetess, visited the Institution and was a guest of the Principal, Mr. 
Matheson and his family 


To ask Dr. and Mrs, Demeza, to 
question the Ministry of Education, 
or to inquire of the pupils and staff 
what events, since 1953, they would 
consider to be the most significant, 
one would expect quite different 
responses. This is quite under- 
standable. Rather than attempt to 
give precedence to one over the 
other, because there are so many, it 
will be easier to categorize them. 
Whichever area you find most 
significant it can be indisputably 
claimed that the twenty five years, 
under Dr, Demeza's leadership, 
have witnessed more advances, 
benefiting the education of the 
hearing impaired, than in any other 
of our school’s 107 years. 

Personal Honours 

Dr. Demeza was early recognized 
by his peers in his role on important 
committees of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf as director, conference 
planner and as a member of the 
Executive Committee. In 1974 he 
was Chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee. As well, he has been 
Chairman and Co-Chairman of 
many other Committees, 

Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D.C., from which ‘many of our 
students have graduated after an 
excellent performance, saw fit in 
Canada’s Centennial Year to 
honour an outstanding Canadian 
educator by naming J. G. Demeza 
as a Doctor of Letters when he gave 
their Convocation Address. 

Fellow educators locally in 
Hastings County selected him as 
the ‘Educator of the Year’’ in 1970 
with the Sir Mackenzie Bowell 
Award. 

The Ministry, in an un- 
precedented action, named the new 
physical education’ facility as the 
"J. G. Demeza Sports Centre’’ 
when it opened in early 1972. 


25 Significant Years” 


Progam changes do not 
necessarily require new buildings 
or additional staff. Some of the 
greatest changes, however, have 
resulted from new facilities. The 
physical separation of the begin: 
ners, in their first six years, with 
their own school, residence and 
dormitories in October 1958 has to 
be ranked as a very important 
advancement. 

The collection and expansion of 
the boys’ vocational program under 
‘one roof in January 1964 allowed 
for training which has won wide 
acclaim. The moving of the in- 
creasing facilities for training the 
aphasic pupils into the former 
Intermediate Boys’ Residence in 
September 1977 was a step proving 
to have great value. For pupils, the 
greatly expanded physical 
education program made possible 
by the Demeza Sports Cenire with 
its pool, is very significant. That 
facility, like our new sports field, 
has increased our involvement with 
the community as groups are 
scheduled for various events, 
Regular swimming classes for the 
Provincial School at Picton Heights 


and forthe Wm. R. Kirk School are 
among these. 


The programs for special classes 
and facilities for the home visiting 
teachers share the expanded 
clinical and diagnostic area in the 
new addition to the Junior School. 


‘The replacement of the old 
Gibson Hospital by an extremely 
fine infirmary, convenient to the 
needs of the younger pupils, has 
made possible a very fine health 
care program. Preventative 
medicine has virtually eliminated 
the epidemics which swept our 
schoo! population in earlier years. 


‘The Art Studio with its out- 
standing productions, the excellent 
senior school library, the increased 
classroom facilities in girls’ 
vocational work and staff lounge all 
have been established without 
outward change but each in their 
own way has contributed much, 


Distinguished Visitors 

March 13, 1970 must rank as one 
of the school’s memorable days 
when we were honoured by a visit, 
by their Excellencies, Governor 


Dr, Demeza 
discusses the program. 
in ajunior class 

‘with Their Excellencies 
the Governor General, 
Right Honourable 
Roland Michener and 
‘Mrs. Michener 

March 13, 1970 


> 
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General and Mrs. Roland 
Michener. Our students and staff 
made it a memorable day for them 
also. 

Two Lieutenant Governors of 
Ontario have come to our campus in 
recent years, The Honourable W. 
Ross Macdonald, after whom our 
| sister school in Brantford is named, 

honoured us with a visit in October 
1970 at which time he laid the 
comerstone for the J. G. Demeza 
Sports Centre. ‘The Honourable 
Mrs. Pauline McGibbon, after 
spending a few hours in our 
classrooms, did us the honour of 
planting a commemorative red 
maple, 

Many distinguished parliamen- 
tarians have visited us. Mr. Justice 
Hall and members of the Royal 
Commission examining “Aims and 
Objectives in Education’ visited 
our various facilities on March 22, 
1966. 

The sod turning, comerstone 
laying or official opening of many of 
our new buildings has been an 

| occasion on which we have 
welcomed our Premier, various 
members of cabinet, and ranking 
officials. 

‘Among the distinguished educa- 
tors of the deaf who have visited us 
have been Sir Alexander and Lady 
Ewing in November 1956 at which 
time they delivered valued lectures 
to our staff, Educators from Britain, 
Africa, many provinces of Canada 
and from American schools have 
been welcomed. For some it was to 


‘The Centennial Fountain 
at our front gate proudly displays 
the horticultural Trillium Award, 

won for the third time in 1971 


seek information for their proposed 
programs and for others it repaid 
visits made by Dr. Demeza whose 
advice has been widely sought. 


Some Memorable Firsts Since 1953 

For pupils who called the Senior 
Boys’ Residence their home the 
February 1954 day on which the 
RCAF Telecom Field Party erected 
the television tower on their roof 
‘was memorable. 

April 9, 1956 was a special day 
for Scouts, Cubs, Brownies and 
Guides when their Charter was 
presented. after a six month in- 
duetory period. 

For teachers who had returned 
on Sunday mornings to teach 
Religious Education classes the 
move of this program to Fridays in 
the fall of 1955 had to be signifi- 
cant 

All students and staff were ap- 
preciative when the buried remains 
of the old school in the courtyard 
was converted to a fountain and 
landscaped during the fall term of 
1956. The fountain concept was 


inspired by Dr. Demeza's 
memories of a similar fountain at. 
Preston, Ontario. While that 


fountain is unseen by passers-by, 
the beautiful landscaped fountain 
and pool area at the school entrance 
thrilled staff and students alike in 
the fall of 1971 

The year 1972 had a couple of 
significant milestones. In June we 
saw the first International Track 


Meet when six schools competed 
here. Because of the reduced voting 
age thirty six eligible pupils voted 
for the first time in the Federal 
Election of November that year. 

There are so many firsts during 
Dr. Demeza’s twenty five years that 
listing them all is a major un- 
dertaking. We could recount the 
radical change of this ‘Canadian”” 
to its present tabloid size in 
October 1968, of pupils going to 
residence to watch the first 
American astronaut making his 
flight, or when our athletes went to 
the deaf Olympics in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, 

It was a memorable day too when 
selected pupils moved into Palmer 
House for our first off-campus 
ing in October 1969. As well, that 
fall, our first off-campus school 
class for hard of hearing was set up 
at Queen Mary Elementary School 
inthe city. 

Each of these events was 
significant in its own way. Each 
contributed its share to the bet- 
terment of our school, 


Gone and Forgotten — Almost 

In another part of this issue we 
review with pride the new facilities 
built during Dr. Demeza’s first 
twenty-five years of leadership. 
What of the buildings which disap- 
peared? 

The old coal-consuming heating 
plant with its second-floor laundry, 
the coal sheds and the L-shaped 
Attendants’ Residence were the 
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first to fall to the wreckers after the 
new facilities were opened in 1958, 
and with them passed more than a 
half-century of service. Now pupils 
in the dining room had a clear view 
to the north but, with dropping of 
the two high chimneys, a familiar 
landmark disappeared. The new 
replacement buildings had been 
built on former garden, orchard and 
farm land. 

The construction of the Boys’ 
Vocational Building in 1963 
necessitated the removal of the 
and garage building 
RAP. oc: 


long storage 
built during the 
cupaney in 1941-44, 

During the preparation of the site 
for the new Demeza Sports Centre 
three old buildings became rubble. 
The old Wood Hall which had 


served as a Print Shop, Shoe Shop 
and residence for farm employees 
came down as did the Carpenter 
Shop where Industrial Arts classes, 
the Maintenance department and 
our Woodworking program had 
been since before the tur of the 
century. Coming under the 
wrecker's hammer too was the Fire 
Hall with its hand-drawn equip- 
ment and the remnants of the hose- 
drying tower. Here the Auto Body 
shop had its birth in the fall of 1963. 

br. Demeza, his staff, pupils and 
parents must all have breathed a 
sigh of relief when those buildings 
disappeared, for danger from pos- 
sible fire was always a worry, 


While the “airforce pistol range” 
which had become the Metal Shop 
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Significant 
Years 


‘The Honourable Robert Welch, Minister 
of Education, officially opens 
the J. G. Demeza Sports Centre 


also disappeared from the Sports 
Centre site the last vestige of the #5 
LTS. occupancy to disappear was 
the dismantling of the huge hanger- 
like drill hall which served as a 
gymnasium until the new sports 
facility was opened. In its later days 
Dr. Demeza was constantly aware 
of the potential danger there and it 
was put out-of-bounds for all during 
periods of high winds, 

‘One may easily ascribe a greatly 
improved program to the new 
facilities but for the superintendent 
the levelling of buildings rapidly 
hecoming obsolete they removed a 
constant source of worry over pupil 
safety as well as maintenance 
problems. 


JW. Hodgson 
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THIS issue of The Canadian is dedicated to Dr. J. G. Demeza, who, on the 
day of publication, January 27, 1978, celebrates the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of his appointment as Superintendent. 

Readers will note that the entire content of this issue deals with the 
contributions made by Dr. Demeza to this school over the past quarter 
century and with events that we consider to be a few of the many 
highlights of his career at Sir James Whitney. It would be an impossible 
task, in a sixteen page issue, to even mention everything of importance so 
we decided to concentrate on three general topics for the material in this 
issue; changes on our campus, educational innovations, and the in- 
spirational leadership of Dr. Demeza. If readers disagree with us 
regarding our choice of events deemed to be ‘‘most important’’ over the 
last twenty-five years, then we suggest that this is an error of judgment 
rather than an error of omission because it was only in reviewing these 
events that we realized what a very long list we had to choose from. 

During the 107 years of our history, this school has had only seven 
““heads,”’ one of whom was in an ‘‘acting’’ capacity for a very brief term, 
A little simple arithmetic tells us that Dr. Demeza has led us through 
nearly one quarter of our total school life. After reading this issue I'm sure 
you will agree with us when we suggest that the past twenty-five years 
have been a time of unprecedented growth and development, the likes of 
which we will probably not see again. 

It is usual and appropriate in an issue such as this to look at 
changes, note improvements and reminisce a bit about the “good old 
days,’’ In light of this it is interesting to note that there are some constants 
— some things that do not change. For example, in our current staff 
complement of 269, thirteen people were on staff when Dr. Demeza 
assumed office. At the risk of tweaking some sensitivities, we will mention 
their names — Dr. J. M. Clarke, our school dentist; James Clelland, 
Eileen Naphan and Anna Tanner of our Support Staff; one Residence 
Counsellor, Helen Detlor; seven teachers, including Helen Forster, Ken 
Graham, Willie Huffman, Verna Hutchinson, Marion Nichol, Bernice 
Ryan, Elgin Vader, and Harold Vaughan whois on our supply teacher list. 

It is certainly a challenge to put together an issue suchas thisand, 
of course, many people were involved. Special mention must be made of 
two individuals, Judy Mann and Jack Hodgson, who made outstanding 
contributions in collecting and writing most of the material in this issue. 

Since more eloquent terms seem to fail us, may we then, Dr. 
Demeza, on behalf of staff and students, both past and present, say a 
simple ‘Thank You"’. 
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Good School Spirit 


Characterizes Demeza Leadership 


The personal involvement, by 
presence and by participation, of 
Dr. Demeza in so many pupil and 
staff activities through the years 
has done much to achieve our 
excellent school spirit, 

In his efforts he has had the wide 
support of many parent groups. 
Shortly after undertaking his 
superintendency he shared with the 
‘Ontario Association of the Deaf ina 
project which raised funds for the 
electronic score-board in the gym. 
A further example is his par- 
ticipation in the  twenty-mile 
walkathon in May 1969 when 
pledges raised money for Silent 
Sports. 

Despite a busy schedule he 
actively participates in the annual 
student/staff curling bonspiel, in 
the school Winter Carnival |ac- 
tivities, and in the more recent 
North-South sports rivalry, There 
are many more evidences of his 
deep interest in high school spirit, 


Dr. Demeza “‘on the march’ 
in the 1971 Wallathon 


supporting Silent 


Of recent years there has been a 
marked normalization of the home 
life of our students. Some twenty 
percent now commute daily to 
school while two thirds of the pupils 
get home every weekend, That's a 
far cry from the trunks of clothing, 
the day-long train rides and the 
meeting of trains. This _nor- 
malization is very dramatically 
evident in the residences where the 
large dormitories have become 
homey roomettes with suitable 
furnishings. The halls and common 


Sports 


Dr. Demeza congratulates 
the Snow Queen of 1971, 

Joyce Witwicky. June Reilly and 
Brenda Merkley were Princesses. 


rooms of the residences, with their 
drapes, rugs and pictures now 
make the through-the-week leisure 
hours more pleasant, 

School spirit has been affected 
too by the establishment of the 
Students’ Council which elected its 
first president in January 1965, Dr. 
Demeza can reflect with 
satisfaction on the training this is 
giving pupils in developing 
leadership roles. 

While his participation may be 
behind the scenes, as far as many 
pupils are concerned, in promoting 
many improvements, Dr. Demeza 
is very visible at a time which every 
pupil remembers. It is their annual 
Pre-going-home ‘Christmas 
Dinner’’ in which he helps with the 
carving and serving, then shares 
the meal with them, 

School spirit is so important to 
staff and pupils alike. Fortunately, 
through the years our students are 
not only aware that “‘our school is 
the best’” but proudly proclaim it. 


+. the 1954 boys' COSSA Champion volleyball team? 


Dr. Demeza, do 


os 
«++ the mad tea party of 1955? 


the 1956 rhythm band? 


+ p 
those short haircuts in 19632 


eae 


=f 


_ . when they put too much starch in your shirts? our first “portable” classroom, opened in 1969? 
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| How a Great School Became Greater 


On Dr. Demeza’s arrival here in 
1958 he found that the school, so 
recently taken back from war time 
occupancy as #5 1.T.S. of the 
Commonwealth Air Training 
program, had fallen heir to a 
number of buildings left by the 
airforce as well as a great number 
of facilities which had served the 
school a long time, 

Although these buildings no 
longer exist, the legacy included 
the huge drill hall which became a 
gymnasium, the pistol range which 
had became a metal shop and the 
military transport garages which 
became storage and school 
garages. 

There were other reminders of 
the airforce occupation. The Link 
trainer rings on some classroom 
floors, the bars on basement 


Main School 


Sr. Boys’ Residence ul 
4J.G, Demeza Sport Centre "12 


windows, the barbed-wire topped 
fences and, most gratefully ac- 
cepted, the macadamized “parade 
square.” 

While the drawing of the school 
grounds illustrates graphically the 
very great expansion in facilities, it 
would be difficult to pick out which 
was more urgently required or 
which made a more significant 
contribution to the betterment of 
the facilities and services available 
to our pupils. 

‘The greatest expansion took 
place in 1958 when the new Junior 
School, Junior Residences, 
Attendants’ Residence, Laundry 
and Heating Plant all were built. 
The major addition of a Boys’ 
Vocational Building, opened in 
January 1964, allowed a con- 
centration of training under one 
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roof. The establishment of the 
Teacher Education Centre using 
part of and adding to the former 
Senior Girls’ Residence was a very 
significant addition in 1967. 
However, as far as our pupils and 
the community are concerned 
perhaps the happiest occasion was 
the building of the J. G. Demeza 
Sports Centre in 1972. 

For our younger pupils the 
building of the new well-equipped 
infirmary attached to their 
residence was a source of great 
satisfaction to children and 
residential staff alike. 

Now the new extension to the 
Junior School, which allows so 
many special areas of the school to 
serve parents’ and children’s needs 
better, is a fitting facility to 
commend Dr. Demeza’s twenty- 
five years of leadership. 
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Park-Like School Setting 


Perpetuated 


‘Twenty five years ago, the school 
setting amongst huge eighty to one 
hundred year old maples, oaks and 
elms was most impressive. 
However, winter storms and i 
creasing ‘disease foretold that the 
surroundings would change unless 
a replacement program was carried 
out. In Dr. Demeza’s quarter- 
century as superintendent close to 
one thousand trees have been 
planted on the grounds, These have 
always been a mixture so that 
disease in one variety would not 
wipe them all out. 

Few opportunities have been 
missed to mark an occasion, or the 
long service of staff members by 


the planting of trees. The largest 
planting was the seven-hundred- 
tree new woods, marking our 
school’s one hundredth birthday, 
when every pupil and every staff 
member planted a tree. There was 
the planting of some twenty 
specially-labelled trees to honour 
retired staff. The row of class- 
planted Norway maples beside the 
Junior Residence (now Aphasic 
School) marked the school’s 
nineticth birthday. The building of 
the new Junior School in 1958 left 
areas both by the highway and on 
the hill at the rear for groves of 
trees, 

Special events have been marked 
by the planting of specimens in 
front of the school. Most recent of. 
these was the stately red maple 
planted by Her Honour, Lieutenant 
Governor Pauline McGibbon. Even 
the death of a young residence 
counsellor, Miss Lu Ann Green, 
was marked by the family planting 
a fine maple in the area where she 
had worked. 

Whether it was Dr. Demeza’s 
Northern Ontario birthplace or his 
recognition that our school must 
keep its park-like setting for future 
generations of students, he has 
always given his hearty support to 
any opportunity to plant trees. They 
perpetuate his concem for the 
future. 

J.W.H. 


A Testimony 
From 
Two Secretaries 


An Ode to the Boss 
Is what this will be 

For 25 years is a long time, 
‘You see. 


To share in this tribute 
It gives us great pleasure 
And all of the memories 
We always will treasure. 


A vital force of life on 
campus 
Your energy never fails 
You inspire staff with a will 
To do their best, whatever 
pales, 


An axis for all those 
Who serve the school 
You direct, guide and advise 
To benefit children, is a 
prime rule. 


An open door 
‘You always have had 
To those who came 
With good news or bad. 


The joys and sorrows 
‘You cared to share 

For those who had a need 
‘You were always there. 


An honour it was, Sir, 
For the record and history 
To be your official 
Secretaries 
AtO.S.D., now 
Sir James Whitney! 


Barbara Christie 
(Jan. '68 to Jan. '78) 
Elsie Reiber (nee Rose) 
(Jan. '53 to Dec. ’67) 
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Dr. Demeza’s outstanding career 
in deaf education mirrors an era of 
many positive changes. As 
Superintendent he has taken on 
gargantuan tasks in order to im- 
| plement his innovative ideas to 
improve the education of the deaf. 
With his winning personality and 
unbounded tenacity the impossible 
was accomplished. 

One of Dr. Demeza's first ob- 
jectives was to open a new door for 
some of our graduates. It took a 
great many organizational skills to 
arrange for students from the 
‘school to enrol at Gallaudet College 
in Washington, D.C. As the only 
college for the deaf, Gallaudet 
offers to graduates of schools for 
the deaf around the world an op- 
portunity to advance to degrees in 
the liberal arts and sciences. The 
prerequisites for entrance are 
severe deafness, high standing in 
academic studies and success in 
passing the college entrance 
exams, 

Previous to Dr. Demeza’s coming 
to Belleville, Flora Clark, who had 
attended our school and sub- 
sequently graduated from the 
Belleville Collegiate, enrolled at 
Gallaudet College. “Because her 
home was in Shillington in Nor- 
thern Ontario, Flora became our 
| first off campus student while she 
| attended high school. 

It was with great pride that Dr. 
Demeza saw two of our young lady 
graduates go off to Gallaudet in 
1958. They were Donna Roult of 
Don Mills and Marlene Caldwell of 

| Sault Ste. Marie. These graduates 
led the way for many more toattend 
college, One of our former students 
who graduated from Gallaudet is 
now a teacher in our junior school 
She is Miss Ann MeKercher. 

Dr. Demeza has always been 
keenly interested in keeping in 
twuch with all his graduates. and 
displays a personal pride in their 

Gallaudet College per- 

Demeza’s worth as an 


ceived Dr 


More than the name has changed in 


educator. He was doubly honoured 
by that school. The honours were 
deserved, 
Home Visiting 

‘The home visiting service at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, as it 
was called at that time, began 
during 1966. Miss Juanita Fox was 
involved in a similar service in 
Milton and Mr. Demeza thought 
that we should also offer the ser- 
vice. 

Mrs. Verna Hutchinson was 
approached and asked to begin a 
home visiting service. She worked 
two days a week and parents who 
could brought their pre-school 
hearing impaired children to Verna, 
who was set up in the residence 
area. This was a_ significant 
beginning but the service was only 
offered to the immediate Belleville 
area. 

The next summer Miss Joanne 
Van Rassel was sent to the John 
‘Tracy Clinic in California to take a 
course in pre-school education. 
That fall she began another 
significant step in home visiting. 
Joanne delivered a home  in- 
struction program to families in the 
north who had a deaf child. 

Teachers were added to this 
department until it reached, in 
1975, @ total of seven teachers, 
including a supervisor. These 
teachers were on the road and 
delivered weekly or bi-weekly home 
instruetion to pre-school hearing 
impaired children in Ontario. 

Up until a year ago the visiting 
teachers were responsible to the 
head of the Clinic. In September, 
1976, during a restructure of The 
Sir James Whitney School, the 
home visiting teachers were re- 
assigned to the Principal of the 
Junior School. There are six 
teachers at present with provision 
for two additional bilingual 
wachers, They deliver home. in- 
struction, guidance, support and 
provide a for ap- 
proximately one hundred and eight 


A Quarter Century of Significant Progress 


pre-school children and young 
school-age children in the regular 
school system in our part of the 
province. The teachers are based 
‘away from The Sir James Whitney 
School but come in for meetings 
and discussions monthly. Teachers 
are based at Morrisburg, Belleville, 
Oshawa and North Bay and serve 
the northern and southeastern 
portion of Ontario to the Quebec 
border. 

Dr. Demeza, during his twenty- 
five years as Superintendent, 
initiated, encouraged, supported 
and developed the home visiting 
service from no service to pre- 
schoolers at all, to its present status 
within approximately ten years — a 
service very much needed and 
appreciated by parents of hearing 
impaired children. 

Another excellent program which 
Dr. Demeza initiated and strongly 
supported is operating off campus. 
‘This began in 1969 when the first 


class opened at Queen Mary 
School. In September, 1971, a 
second off-eampus class _ was 


started at Harry J. Clarke School. 
Our school has been fortunate to 
have the full co-operation of the 
personnel of the Hastings County 
Board of Education. Our school 
supplies a trained teacher of the 
deaf plus audiological and other 
necessary equipment. ‘The 
Hastings Board provides a 
classroom and services, 

The primary objective of the off- 
campus program is to help the 
individual student to eventually 
return Lo a regular school program 
and to integrate fully with his 
hearing peers. If total integration is, 
not possible, support services will 
he available. These support ser- 
views may vary with the needs of 


the individual student and the 
sccographical location, 

Even if the goal of integration is 
not achieved, positive factors: in 
clude a steial interaction with 


hearing peers and an awareness of 
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the challenges of a hearing en- 
vironment. 

Evaluation of each student in the 
off-campus program is carried out 
annually. The main purpose of the 
evaluation is to determine, at an 
early stage, which students will 
benefit from an integrated program 
and what, if any, support services 
will be required at the time of 
integration. 

A major event in our school 
growth occurred in February, 1973. 
‘The Ontario Schools for the Deaf at 
Belleville, Milton and London were 
designated as regional resource 
centres to the school boards in each 
region. The resources of each 
school are available upon request 
from local boards. Staff members 
from the resource centres are 
designated by the Superintendents 
to assist local school officials and 
teachers with particular problems 
of hearing impaired students. 

The most common type of 
assistance is provided by the 
audiological services department 
which consists of an audiological 
services supervisor, two audio- 
logists and a psychologist. Home 
visiting teachers, who serve pre~ 
school hearing impaired children, 
originally worked under the 
direction of the audiological 
supervisor. 

‘The usual types of assistance 
given are: 1, Audiological and 
psychological assessment of 
children as a follow-up to 
audiological screening or testing by 
the local health unit staff. 2. Advice 
and help in setting up local classes 
or units for hearing impaired 
children. 3. Regular contact and 
follow-up communication. 

A second type of resource is 
consultation concerning classroom 
programs, curriculum methods and 
pupil progress. This is usually 
handled by supervisory staffs of the 
resource centres. Assistance is 
available in the areas of speech, 
language, reading, science, social 
studies, mathematics, multi- 
handicapped classes, ‘etc. As 
Superintendent, Dr. Demeza has 
been co-operative and helpful in 
making our complete resources 
available to the boards in our area. 

‘The provincial centre for training 
teachers of the deaf is located on 
the campus of The Sir James 
Whitney School in Belleville. 


Although this contre is not a 
designated resource centre to local 
schools, it works in close co- 
‘operation with other schools forthe 
deaf and areas where there are 
facilities for teaching deaf students. 
‘The Principal, Mrs. Bernice Ryan, 
and other staff members are 
constantly sharing their expertise 
when it is needed. 

‘An impressive media resource 
facility is part of the Teacher 
Education-Media Centre. A 
comprehensive program has been 
developed to produce audio-visual 
materials for the use of teachers of 
the deaf throughout Ontario, 
Materials include slides, filmstrips, 
films, captioned videotapes of 
news, movies and educational 
programs. Mr. Elgin Vader is in 
charge of this unit. 

In the late sixties, it was 
becoming a disturbing fact that our 
multi-handicapped deaf students 
needed special attention, Prior to 
1971, such teachers as Mrs. Bertha 
Iynch and Mr. Roger Rawlings 
offered special help to junior school 
students. 

September, 1971, saw the in- 
ception of a junior and senior unit of 
special classes with a total of thirty- 
eight pupils. The objectives at that 
time were two-fold. A short-term 
goal was to provide a more realistic 
program for slower learning deaf 
students. Educators were 
recognizing the fact that the 
etiology of deafness often resulted 
in additional physical and mental 
handicaps. The emphasis in 
‘special classes’ was placed on 
social-personal skills and general 
knowledge and —_language 
development. The curricula were 
less rigid than for ‘normal’ deaf 
children. 

The long-term objective was to 
assist the students to become more 
self-sufficient and employable, The 
future ostensibly held these op- 
tions: employment and a normal 
life, semi-custodial work, e.g. ARC 
Industries or custodial care. 

It is interesting to reflect on the 
point that 75 per cent of the 
students in the initial program were 
multi-handicapped as well as being 
slow-functioning deaf. 

Help for the program was not 
available from any outside source 
since the whole concept was fairly 
new at that time. To Dr. Demeza 


and Peter Kitcher goes the credit 
for ‘‘pioneering’”’ the way, at least 
in Ontario. 

By September, 1974, the multi- 
handicapped unit had grown to 55 
students in 10 classes. In addition, 
@ new program was started for 
emotionally disturbed pupils. 
Unique features of this program 
were: 

1, 24-hour continuity made poss- 
ible by close interaction of teachers 
and counsellors who worked both in 
classrooms and residences. 

2. An intensive individualized 
program geared to minimize 
inappropriate behaviour and 
initiate academic learning. 

3, Those served were mostly 
children who could not ordinarily be 
admitted to the school if it were not 
forthis special program. 

The first two years of the 
program were mainly devoted to 
staff training and experimental 
procedures. In September, 1976, 
‘Mr. Kitcher who had ‘fathered’ the 
program returned to his original 
post as Assistant Superintendent. 
The present status of the multi- 
handicapped program is that there 
are 12 classes, including three now 
kmown as Special Individualized 
Program (S.L.P.). 

‘There is a strong emphasis on 
integration of S.1.P. children in 
school and residence, A rather 
sophisticated mechanism has been 
developed to measure progress. All 
staff are training in methods of 
empirically demonstrating the 
advancement of children in each 
area, Currently a mechanism is 
being developed which will enable 
S.LP. personnel to offer support 
services to the regular school and 
residence programs, 

‘An important goal is to facilitate 
the progress of students from the 
diagnostic class (part of S.I.P.) to 
one of the other two S.LP. classes 
‘on to junior multi-handicapped and 
finally, senior multi-handicapped 
classes. The first step on the way to 
achieving this goal is a program of 
exchange teaching in the different 
areas. 

The co-ordination of S.LP. is 
done by the Program Objectives 
and Planning Committee which 
consists of the Dean of Residence, 
David Pape; Supervising Teacher, 
Guy Buller; and training co- 

(continued) 
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AQUARTER CENTURY (cont'd) 
ordinator, Dr. Joel Hundert. This 
group reports to a Co-ordinating 
Committee which includes the 
Superintendent, Dr, Demeza, and 
two Assistant Superintendents. 
Religious Education 

‘Anyone associated with deaf 
children is aware of the difficulty of 
imparting abstract concepts to 
them. ‘This is particularly true of 
the concept of God. For this reason 
religious instruction forms a 
regular part of the curriculum. Like 
other programs in the curriculum a 
number of changes have occurred 
during the past twenty-five years. 

Religious Education classes are 
no longer taught on Sunday 
morning. At the present time 
graded courses of study for 
Protestant classes and Roman 
Catholic classes are followed by 
teachers throughout the school, 
These classes are held on Friday 
mornings and have the support and 
assistance of clergy specially 
trained in working with deaf 
children. The Rev. Peter Monty, 
Ontario Catholic Chaplain for the 
deaf has given valuable guidance 
for a number of years. More 
recently the appointment of the 
Rev. Sidney Bates by the United 
Church Ministry with the Deaf in 
Bay of Quinte Conference provided 
additional assistance, With Rev. 
Bates retirement this year, we are 
looking forward to continued 
support and guidance from his 
successor Rev. J. Kent Clayton. 

Special classes to prepare 
students for church membership in 
the Protestant denominations and 
to prepare Roman Catholic students 
for the First Communion and 
Confirmation are conducted by 
teachers with particular interest in 
this work. Pupils who are on 
campus for the weekends attend 
Belleville churches every Sunday 
morning. 

Father Monty has described the 
rationale for chaplain service in 
these words: ‘'The several 
chaplains for the deaf have sensed 
a welcoming atmosphere among 
the schools and residential staff. 
This contact enables the younger 
deaf adults to maintain a link 
between their school childhood 
religious experiences and their 
adult years. Hopefully they will feel 
more at home and familiar with a 


church affiliation. This should’ help 
them to contact chaplains for the 
deaf or other clergy when the need 
arises,”” 

In September of 1976, religious 
education for our Jewish pupils was 
begun to consolidate and reinforce 
the home practice of these 
students. The teachers are given 
assistance by the Belleville Rabbi 
and various parents of our Jewish 
people. 

Driver Education 

A challenging new program of 
driver education was initiated in 
1961. This was the first driver 
education program for the deaf in 
Canada and it was one of the first 
driver education programs in the 
Quinte area. Under the guidance 
and direction of school Superin- 
tendent, Dr, Demeza, reservations 
concerning the feasibility of 
operating a driver education 
program for the deaf were over- 
come. 

Emphasized was the resource of 
qualified instructors available to 
meet requirements set forth by the 
Ministries of Transportation and 
Education. Under the leadership of 
Mr. Elgin Vader and Miss W. 
(Willie) Huffman, the program was 
started. The first program ac- 
commodated a total of twelve 
students. Since that time ap- 
proximately 300 deaf students have 
been enrolled in The Sir James 
Whitney driver education program, 

‘The program, initially taught as 
an extra-curricular activity, has 
since 1969 been incorporated into 
the regular schedule of academic 
subjects taught during class time. It 
is now a half credit course for those 
students who successfully meet the 
requirements. 

Cars used in the program are 
provided each year on a loan basis 
from Elliot Motors Ltd. and 
Trudeau Motors. Costs of in 
surance, fuel, ete., are met by the 
school. 

Teachers involved in the course 
are required to be fully qualified 
instructors. Most take a one-month 
Ministry course and take a driving 
test set forth by the Ministry of 
‘Transportation. 

The program has seen several co- 
ordinators — Mr. Elgin Vader, Mr. 
Guy Buller and Mr. Tim Hanrahan, 
This year's class instructors are 
Mr. John Doran and Mr. Ted 


‘MeDonald. Residence counsellors 
such as Mr. Jack Parks, Mr. 
George Miller and Mr. Tom Wills 
handle a large portion of the in-the- 
car instruction. 

In order to qualify for the Driver 
Education Graduation Certificate 
issued by the provincial govern- 
ment, most schools offer at least 25 
hours of classroom instruction and 
8 hours of in-the-car instruction, In 
fact, The Sir James Whitney School 
offers as much as 80 hours in-class 
instruction. 

We thank the initiators of the 
Driver Education program, Dr. 
Demeza and Mr. Vader for their 
foresight and determination in 
providing the social, economic and 
educational benefits to the students 
derived from the driver education 
program, 

Library Resource Centres 

The Senior School library began 
as a small collection of books at the 
back of the reading teacher's 
classroom. This was gradually 
expanded until it filled a whole 
classroom. At this stage, around 
1964, the library was moved to 
Room 19, the southern half of its 
present location, With the help of 
Belleville Public Library staff the 
books were organized in a modified 
version of the Dewey Decimal 
System, Classes were scheduled for 
8 once-a-week library period. Miss 
Willie Huffman, Mr. Doug Row- 
bottom and Mr. Carl Reid were 
involved with the library program 
during this time, 

Mrs. Barbara Cooke became the 
first full-time Librarian in Sep- 
tember, 1972. The library was 
expanded to use the full Dewey 
Decimal System and courses of 
study for Levels 7 to 14 were 
gradually written. The library 
Program stresses two main poinis 
— enjoyment of books in a relaxing 
atmosphere and the teaching of 
research skills, In connection with 
the latter Research Skills classes 
were included in the timetable for 
college-bound classes at the 14th 
level in 1975. In 1976 these classes 
were introduced also at Level 12 to 
allow more time to develop more 
research skills. This year some 
classes at Levels 12 and 13 have 
several Research periods every 
week, 

We are proud of the growth of 
our library facilities and appreciate 


a 


Dr. Demeza’s 
important area. 


The Library Resource Centre in 
Junior School was started in 
September, 1971. Before this time a 
very small number of children’s 
books and a few professional books 
and periodicals were on hand. 


In September, 1971, Mrs. 
Margaret Eagle ‘became’ Junior 
School's first library resource 
teacher. For two years she worked 
half-time to build up a Library 
Resource Centre, containing books 
and magazines for children and 
teachers, learning materials and 
audio-visual hardware and soft- 
ware. 

In September, 1974, the position 
of library resource teacher became 
full-time and a program was begun 
for pupils. Each class in Junior 
School comes to the Library 
Resource Centre for a 35-minute 
period each week. The pupils in 
Tevels 1, 2, and 3 borrow books, 
enjoy stories told by the library 
resource teacher, learn simple 
library skills and look at books and 
magazines. In addition to this, in 
Levels 4, 5, and 6, the pupils learn 
the alphabet and relate it to the use 
of the dictionary, encyclopedia and 
the arrangement of books on the 
shelves. In these upper levels of 
Junior School each pupil is required 
to satisfy the library resource 
teacher that he has read his book 
before he may exchange it for 
another book each week. 


interest in this 


"Where’s the Spirit of the Past?” 


This question is the title given to a letter to the 
Editor, written by Dave Brooks, North Bay, and 
appearing in the North Bay “‘Nugget’” of Saturday, 
November 15, 1975. 

In discussing the 50th anniversary of North Bay as 
a city he draws attention to the fine qualities of the 
people who overcame the harshness of that era to 
make the community great. He writes as follows, “I 
remember how Dr. ‘Joe’ Demeza, now famous, 
helped me grease trucks and fix tires for 40 dollars a 
month working an average of 15 hours a day, seven 


daysa week. 


Approximately 4000 books and 25 
magazines have been added to the 
Library Resource Centre, as well as 


many learning and audiovisual 
materials and equipment. In these 
six and a half years the Library 
Resource Centre has expanded 
from one to two class-size rooms 
and_a third has been taken over 
recently as an A-V Projection 
Room, which houses the A-V 
hardware and software. 

Before the pupils leave Junior 
School it is hoped that they will 
have learned to implement the 
facilities of a library for reading 
enjoyment and finding out in- 
formation. The addition of the 
Library Resource Centre to Junior 
School has also fulfilled a great 
need for teachers in providing 
many readily accessibleand helpful 
books, magazines and other 
learning materials, related to the 
work of our school, to facilitate 
classroom teaching. 


Art Programs 

Mrs. Nancy Ouderkirk initiated 
the art program for Junior School 
students on April 1, 1970. All the 
junior school classes plus the 
aphasic classes were included in 
the program. 

Art projects were topical for the 
seasons. After trial and error at- 
tempts to suit the project to the 
grade level, the junior art 
curriculum now has stated aims and 
expectations for each level. 

Originality, perceptual 
awareness and fine motor 


‘This was before he graduated from Normal School 
to go teaching for 700 dollars — not a week as many 
teachers now demand — not a month — but 700 
dollars a year, to be teacher, Scout-master, choir 
leader and whatever."” 


development are important facets 
of the program, Painting develops 
co-ordination and spatial awareness 
in the young. Figure drawing is 
emphasized to express action. 
Design is stressed in all areas. 

Special features of the program 
are the colour wheel, printing, 
puppets, sculpture, ' stitchery, 
texture collage, mosaics, mobiles 
and paper sculpture. 

Junior School ‘masterpieces’ 
have been displayed in the ‘Jest for 
Fun’ Fair in Belleville and in an 
international show at the John 
‘Tracy Clinicin California. 

Eugene Tully began teaching the 
Intermediate Art (Levels 7, 8 and 9) 
program some four years ago, The 
main objective of his program is to 
extend and enrich the work begun 
in Junior School and to provide the 
necessary background and ex- 
periences for those who wish to 
pursue an Art Program at the 
Senior level. The main areas of 
study include basic desgin, picture 
making with a variety of media, 
basic sculpture, crafts, macrame, 
papier mache, symmography, etc. 

Art is everywhere, in everything 
we do, and art education will get, 
the attention it deserves only when 
the students realize the value of 
what is being offered. We, as 
teachers, must direct the pupils 
with creative and intellectual ability 
to discover and enjoy the aesthetic 
qualities in nature and to develop 
good taste in design and quality. 

(continued) 
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‘A five-year developmental course 
in design was initiated in 1968 by 
Mr. Kenneth Graham. This course 
in education through art has sought, 
to provide experiences through 
which senior students might 
stimulate their perception, their 
confidence in self-expression, their 
independent creative and ex- 
pressive thought processes, and 
their ability to graphically translate 
and communicate their personal 
feelings and thoughts. 

Through the international 
language of art and an unlimited 
variety of exciting artistic ex- 
periences having both order in 
content and freedom in expression, 
communication may be en- 
couraged, personality and 
imagination developed in a growing 
awareness of a student’s self and of 
his expanding world. 

‘The emphasis in this course has 
been on a working knowledge of the 
basic design elements and prin- 
ciples which are prerequisite to an 
expansion and diversification of 
artistic creativity. The aim of the 
course shall continue to be the 
attempt to have students com- 
municate their ever-heightening 
senses to the beauty in nature, in 
art and in life. 

Dr. Demeza is always extremely 
pleased to show visitors the fine art 
work produced by Mr. Graham's 
students. 

The following are three recent 
highlights in our school’s history of 
educational development. 


HLS. Credit Program 
Following several meetings 
among the staff of the three 
Provincial schools for the hearing 
impaired and various Ministry 
officials, the Ministry of 
Education's H.S.1 Credit, Program 
was introduced to the senior school 
at The Sir James Whitney School in 
September, 1973, Although the 
Ministry guidelines were adopted 
several additions were made to 
account for the specialized nature 
of our school programs. Greater 
emphasis was placed on major 
subjects, such as: Reading, 
Language and Math, and these 
were made compulsory throughout 
each year and the Credit program 
was extended an additional year to 
make it a 5-year program leading 
towards an S.S.G.D. or Certificate 
of Training. Students graduating 
from Year Five or Level 14 who 
have satisfied the Ministry 
requirements (i.e. 27 credits of 
which 13 are compulsory courses 
from the four major areas of 
studies) now receive the Ministry of 
Education's Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma and students 
who do not have sufficient credits 
but have completed a vocationally 
emphasized program may be 
granted the Ministry's Certificate 
of Training. This did bring our 
school more in line with the regular 
secondary school programs and it, 
has had a beneficial effect on 
making students more cautious of 
the need to study and to suc- 
cessfully obtain the Certificate. 


Visible English 
In addition to the implementation 
of the H.S.1 credit program in the 
Fall of 1973 our school, along with 
the two other Provincial schools, 
adopted the Visible English method 
for classroom instruction. This was 
the recommendation of a special 
committee established by the 
Ministry and was officially 
adpoted for our schools in the 
Spring of 1973. This method 
primarily involves the addition of 
fingerspelling to the existing oral 
method used in the classrooms. 
Several staff members visited 
schools such as the Louisianna 
State School for the Deaf and the 
first two years were spent in- 
troducing this method to the staff at 
this school. Special classes, books, 
audio-visual material, ete., were 
developed for this purpose. 


Founding Convention 

A special event was held at The 
Sir James Whitney School in 
August of 1973. The staff at this 
school with the encouragement of 
the journal “‘Canadian Teacher of 
the Deaf’’ organized and hosted the 
first Canadian convention of 
teachers of the deaf. More than 320 
delegates from every province 
(except Newfoundland) attended 
this historic two and one half day 
convention. At this convention the 
Association of Canadian Educators 
of the Hearing Impaired (ACEHI) 
was organized, which has grown 
quite dramatically since then. 
Following the Belleville convention 
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additional conventions have been 
held, one in Montreal in 1975 and 
the other in Edmonton in 1977. 


The staff of this school were not 

‘only responsible for successfully 

the founding convention 

yntinued support and 

encouragement has contributed a 

great deal to the success of this new 
national association. 

Dr. Demeza was most helpful in 
arranging needed funds for the first 
convention. 

George Brown College of 
Applied Arts and Technology 

With the prime objective of 
providing further vocational, 
technical and academic op- 
portunities in colleges of applied 
arts and technology, a support 
service program for hearing im- 
paired students enrolled in regular 
class courses at George Brown 
College was introduced in 1973. 

Candidates who wished to take 
advantage of the educational option 
since that time have been required 
to attend a six-week Headstart 
program which has been primarily 
designed to determine which of the 
students enrolled could actively 
profit from further education. 
During this evaluative period 


primary consideration has been 
given to the student's motivation, 


maturity and performance in social 
settings and the general academic 
and vocational environment at the 
college. 

Since the advent of support 
services for the hearing impaired at 
George Brown College, twenty- 
eight Sir James Whitney graduates 
have enrolled in fourteen different 
courses. 

Increased funding now allows for 
the extension of support. services 
(tutor, interpreter, note takers, 
counselling . . .) to other com- 
munity colleges in the metropolitan 
‘Toronto area. 

Hearing impaired graduates 
have the option to attend regular 
classes in community colleges 
outside the metro area, but without 
support services as provided by 
George Brown College. Bonnie 
Johnson, a former student of Sir 
James Whitney, elected to take this 
option and in’ 1976 successfully 
completed the Health Care Aide 
course at Loyalist College. 

The Aphasic Department 

‘A pilot program for selected 
school-age children with language 
disorders of central nervous system 
origin (aphasia) was established in 
September, 1966, at the, then, 
‘Ontario School for the Deaf. At that 
time the one class of five children 
and their teacher, Juanita Fox, 


occupied a classroom in the Senior 
School building. Gradually the 
program expanded as more 
children were identified as being 
aphasic, and as the teaching 
program developed. 

In the summer of 1970, three 
graduates of the Teacher of the 
‘Deaf course on campus were sent to 
the University of Southern 
Mississippi for an intensive 8-week 
course on the Association Method 
for teaching Language Deficient 
Children, under Dr. Etoile DuBard. 
On their return, the Association 
Method was implemented in the 
three younger aphasic classes. 
Because of the success of the new 
method, Bill McMaster was 
granted’ a 12-month Educational 
Teave to take a Masters program in 
Language Disorders. The 
Association Method is now used 
with all classes in the Aphasic 
Department. 

In September, 1976, the Aphasic 
Department moved from the Senior 
School building to the former 
Intermediate Boys’ Residence. 
Seven classrooms were set up on 
the basement and main floor levels 
and a separate aphasic residence 
was established on the second 
floor. Counsellors, under the 
supervision of Dougal McCamley, 

(continued) 
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and teachers trained and worked 
together with the children. Vast 
improvements in language 
development were noted as a result 
of the intensive language training 
the children were given through the 
co-operative efforts of residential 
and teaching staffs. 

During the summer of 1977, 
extensive renovations were carried 
out in the Aphasic building. 
Because of the expansion of the 
program it was necessary to convert 
the entire building into classrooms 
and move the residence to the 
former Intermediate Girls’ 
Residence building. 

Presently there are 57 students 
enrolled in the Aphasic Program, 
including a class of six language 
disordered children from the 
Hastings County Board of 
Education. Ages range from 5 to 18 
years, with the two oldest classes 
‘on a modified high school program. 
In addition to serving as a teaching 
unit for selected language deficient 
children from all areas of the 
province, the Aphasic Department 
serves a3 a resource to all Ontario 
School boards, assisting in 
establishing local programs. To 
assist in this endeavour, in the 
summer of 1977 the  Aphasic 
Department hosted a Ministry of 
Education summer course on 
teaching language deficient 
children and hopes to have a second 
similar course this summer. 
Because of the dedication of the 
teaching staff and co-operation of 
school administrators and Ministry 
officials, the future looks much 
brighter for Innguage deficient 
children in the province of Ontario. 
Child Centre 

In 1973, instructions were 
received from Queen's Park to 
revive a project which had been in 
abeyance for some years and which 
was to provide adequate 
audiological services not only for 
students within the school, but 
which would also be more in line 
with and could cater for the needs 
generated by the school's function 
as Regional Resource Centre for 
Eastern and Northern Ontario. At 
the same time it was directed that 
the new building should also in- 
clude facilities for other school 
programs which had been 
operating with inadequate space. 


During the Fall term of 1977 staff 
began moving into the Child 
Centre. The audiological services 
were provided with prefabricated 
sound-proof booths and sufficient 
modern technical equipment which 
would enable the audiologists to 
carry out full assessments of 
children of all ages and to evaluate 
and to give advice about the 
provision and use of both personal 
‘and classroom amplifying equip- 
ment. In addition, they would co- 
operate with staff of the Teacher 
Education Centre by making 
equipment available and in setting 
up schedules for speech analysis 
and evaluation. For the first time a 
workshop and office became 
available for a technician's use and 
provision was made for appropriate 
technical apparatus to maintain the 
more sophisticated equipment now 
being used in the school. Test 
rooms and offices were also built 
for the psychologist and social 
worker. 

Other areas in the building in- 
cluded offices and classrooms to 
cater for the Special Individualized 
Program and for the Home Visiting 
and Pre-School Programs. Details 
of these will be found elsewhere. 

Audiological and psychological 
services staff now includes: Peter 
Kitcher, Audiological Services 
Supervisor; Peter Humenik and 
Gail Maitland, Audiologists; Joel 
Hundert, Psychologist; David 
Milne, Social Worker; John Heron 
and Fred Graef,’ Audiology 
Technicians; Mona Sword and 
Margaret Anderson, Secretaries. 
Dr. Demeza, a Teacher Educator 

From the inception of the 
Teacher ‘Training Program for 
Teachers of the Deaf in 1919 until 
recent years, the Superintendent of 
the Ontario’ School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, has had the primary 
responsiblity for the overall 
direction of the course, From 
September, 1919 to June, 1950, 
Miss Catherine Ford, under the 
supervision of the school 
Superintendent, was  responible 
for the implementation of the 
program, When the present in- 
cumbent, Dr. Demeza, assumed 
the duties of the Superintendent of 
the Belleville School, he also 
became director of the Teacher 
‘Training Program which was a 
three year in-service program. In 


addition to his other duties, Dr. 
Demeza instructed new teachers in 
Foundation Courses. It soon 
became evident to all concerned 
that Dr. Demeza was a teacher 
“par excellence”. He demon- 
strated his excellent teaching skills 
by making the subject, History of 
the Education of the Deaf, 
frequently considered to be boring, 
come alive and become truly a 
foundation upon which to build 
some of the more practical aspects 
ofthe course. 

Dr. Demeza has been involved in 
changes in the Teacher Training 
Program the first of which was 
implemented in 1956. Several 
changes have taken place since that 
time. 

In 1956, the Ministry of 
Education, recognizing the growing 
shortage of adequately trained 
teachers of the deaf, made the 
decision to train teachers in a three- 
part course given during three 
consecutive summers. The courses 
were held at Sunnyview School in 
Toronto. Dr. Demeza was Principal 
of the course in 1956 and 1957. 

In the fall of 1957, a full-time 
one- year training progam was 
initiated to replace the in-service 
course. Dr, Demeza continued to 
have the same responsibilities in 
the full-time course as he had had 
in the in-service course. 

‘Once again in 1956, the Ministry 
found that there was an acute 
shortage of trained teachers of the 
deaf. 

Dr. Demeza was a part of the 
committee that made the decision 
to train teachers during a two-part 
course in the summer plus in- 
service. The courses operated 
during the summers of 1965, 1966 
and 1967. Dr. Demeza was Prin- 
cipal of the course during the first, 
year. At that time it became evident 
that it was necessary to appoint a 
person who would have full-time 
responsibilities in teacher training. 
Although Dr. Demeza's direct 
responsibility with teacher training 
ceased at that time, he has con- 
tinued to demonstrate an active 
interest in all aspects of the 
program. The staff of the Teacher 
Education Centre have considered 
themselves fortunate to have an 
advisor so close at hand with such a 
wide knowledge and akeen interest 
in sharing his expertise. uM. 
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1953 Elaine Garnett 
1954 Mary Chong 
Claudette Gravelle 
1955. Vivian Curtis 
William Hemphill 
1956 Christina Bennett 
Donald Sattler 
1957 Shirley Elliott 
Glen Hagedorn 
1958 Marlene Caldwell 
Andre Bourget 
1959 Harry Willson 
Andrew Dube 
1960 Evelyn Caldwell 
Eugene LeBlanc 
1961 Bruce Gregory, 
Tack Cyopeck, 
John Wright, 
Beth Wright 
1962 Jean Shaw 
Adrian Ainsworth 
1963 Gwenda Andison 
1964 Gail Williamson 


1965 Donna Burford 
Henry McKinley. 


1966 Angela Hagen 
Peter Sicoli 

1967 Robert Schultz 
William Gregory 

1968 Mary Michelson 
Philip Meany 

1969 Pauline Wreggitt 
Colleen Kenny 

1970 Helen Woodward 
‘Ted Manktelow 

1971 Betty Miller 
Brent Ansley 

1972. Patricia Weedmark 

1973 Jacqueline Gougeon 
William Thompson 

1974 Donna Stewart 
Paul Landry 

1975 Marion Jessome 
Rodney Sheppard 

1976 Joan Jewison 
Gerard Kennedy 

1977 Sharon McDonald 
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The 
Superintendent’s 
Award 


The Sir James Whitney School has 
many awards which are presented 
annually to students for out- 
standing achievement in a variety 
of categories. One of the most 
highly prized awards which can be 
earned by a student at this school is 
the personal gift of the Superin- 
tendent, known as The Superin- 
tendent’s Award. The presentation 
is made each year at our 
Graduation Exercises. 

Over the years, the recipients of 
this award have been some of our 
finest graduates and have gone on 
to outstanding careers which 
reflects well on the individuals 
themselves, their families and this 
school. 

The wording of the award in our 
Graduation Day program is as 
follows: ‘Donated by _ the 
Superintendent to a student of the 
graduating classes. Academic, 
vocational and out-of-school 
achievements during the student's 
complete school life at Sir James 
Whitney are considered in making 
this award." One can see that these 
criteria are very stringent and the 
student's achievements and 
contributions to school life must be 
exceptional in order to qualify. 

Although the wording of the 
award indicates a single winner 
each year, history shows that 
usually two students are named for 
the prize. In 1961, the prize was 
presented to four fine students, 

We are proud of the graduates 
who achieved the distinction of 
winning The Superintendent's 
Award during Dr. Demeza’s 
twenty-five years as Superin- 
tendent. 


6.8. Staff 1953 


J.G. Demeza 
F. P. Cunningham. 5 


S.A. Gordon 
Miss M.I. Hegle 


Mrs. A. Wannamaker 
Miss M. C. Maloney 
4. F, Wilson 

Miss E. Rose 

Mrs. E. Vader 

Mrs. M. L. Quinn 

R.W, Tennent, M.D. 
J. Chant, M.D. 

J, M, Clarke, D.D.S. 


Miss F. A. Fitzgerald, 
RN, 


Miss L. J. Burnside 


J. Boyd 


A.J. Clare 
Miss W. Huffman. 
Miss M. I. Cass 
K. 8. Graham 
Mrs. M. B. Ryan. 
Miss R. Van Allen. 


Mrs, A. Wannamaker 


Supervising Teacher 
Supervising Teacher, 
Junior School 
Supervising Teacher, 
Intermediate School 
Supervising Teacher, 
Senior School 
Bursar 

Secretary 

Clerk Stenographer 
Matron and Dietician 
Physician 

Aurist and Oculist 
Dentist 


Nurse 


Mathematic 
Senior School 


English Language 
and Composition, 

Senior School 

Social Studies and 
Guidance, Senior School 
Reading and Literature, 
Senior School 

Reading and Literature, 
Interm. School 

History and Rhythm, 
Interm. School 
Geography and English 
Language, Int. School 
Art and Natural Science, 
Interm. School 

English Language and 
Composition, Int. School 


Superintendent and Principal 
Assistant Principal 


Miss J. Anglin 
Mrs, E. H. Cameron 
Miss G.C. Dilon 
Mrs. M. H. Donoghue 
Miss M. M. Douglas 
Mrs. H. P. Forster 
Miss E. V. Gaebel 
Miss E. V, Gardiner 
Miss H. M. Keeler 
Miss M. G. Legault 
Miss I. MacDonnell 
Mr. P. Mayhew 
Miss L. Meagher 
Miss Z. A. Moher 
Miss A, M, Nichol 
Miss A. M. Rush 

M. Rutherford 
Miss M, L, Tobin. 


E. J. Chard 


Miss K. B. Daly 
L. M, Hall 
J. W. Hodgson 


Mrs. E. V. Jackman 
Miss N. E. Ketcheson. 


Mrs, G. L. Lewis 
L. E. Morrison 
A.C. Stratton 
R.H, Vaughan 


Miss 1. Gibson 
E. Vader 


Junior School 
Junior School 
Junior School 
Junior School 
Junior School 
Junior School 
Junior School 
Junior School 
Junior School 
Junior School 
Junior School 
Junior School 
Junior School 
Junior School 
Junior School 
Junior School 


Junior School 
Junior School 


Typing and Business 
Machines 


Home Eeonomies 
Carpentry 

Agriculture and 

Metal Work 

Intermediate Sewing 
Senior Sewing and 
Dressmaking 

Beauty Culture 

Printing and Linotyping 
Industrial Artsand Crafts 
Woodworking 


Physical Education 
Physical Education 
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This year's Snow Queen, 
who ruled throughout our 
Winter Carnival activities, 
is Susan Taylor. Susanis a 
17-year-old blonde from 
Coniston, Ontario, who 
came to Sir James 
‘Whitney as. beginnerin 
September, 1964. She is 
S Q currently in Level 12. 

HOW GIUCCN susan, seated, is seen 

with her Court, left to 

and her Court — ssh: MarkYoumans, 
Snow King, and Prin- 
cesses Leslie Rout, Lydia 
Szakowski, and Nancy 
Heinen, 


SNOW SNAKES 
Last year my class made snow snakes which were made of wood. We carved them with knives and painted 
them. There was a reason for that. We went to Midland for two days and played snow snakes on a snake 
run. This is where these snow snakes were first used. 


This year. during our Winter Carnival, on the Wednesday afternoon all of the students went outside to 
play different games. The students used the snow snakes which we made last year. Before the events, Mr. 
Mohan constructed a snow snake track. The students enjoyed playing snow snakes because they had 
never seen or played them before. This was very popular. My class was really proud of this. 

Frankie Zanini 


Mr. Hodgson 
Retires 


On the last day of school of the year, Dec. 22, 1977, Mr. ‘Jack’ Hodgson, 
Principal of the Boys’ Vocational School, surrounded by his colleagues and 
friends, and honoured by the presence of the Hon. T. Wells, Minister of 
Education, ended a distinguished career as teacher of the deaf. Mr. Wells, 
after conveying the greetings of the Premier and of the Ministry, unveiled a 
plaque recognizing Mr. Hodgson's services. 

‘The plaque has been presented by the students and the staff of the school 
and has been placed in the foyer of the Vocational Building. Mr. Wells also 
announced that the Centennial Woods, planted in Canada’s Centennial Year 
adjacent to the Junior School, from this day on be known as ''Hodgson’s 
Woods.'” Other gifts were presented by groups of staff and students, amongst 
them a box trailer, custom-built by the students of the Auto Body and Welding 
shops. 

From the time Jack joined the staff on October 3, 1938, to his retirement on 
December 22, 1977, he was the epitome of dedication, not only to his work but 
to the students in his programs, to his staff, to the administration, and to the 
school as.a whole 

The following material, mentioning some of the highlights of Jack's career 
here was put together by the people who worked closest to him throughout the 
years. Some of the material is in a lighter vein as we reminisce about the 
“good old days’ and yet other passages are more serious. However, 
throughout the articles it is easy to recognize Jack's thoroughness, his 
creativity, his concern for his fellow man, his dedication and the quality of his 
work, 

‘We can only say, Jack, “‘Well done! It has been a pleasure to know you and 
to work with you.” E 


Staffaand) students have erected this plaqu 


to Honour and pay tribute to 
JOHN WESLEY HODGSON 


on his retirement’ after 39 years. 3 months of 
dedicated and meritorious service 


as teacher, supervisor and vocational principal at 


THE SIR: JAMES WHITNEY SCHOOL 
October 1938 to December 1977 


Quer the years, Mr. J. W. Hodgson 
has become one of the respected 
historians of our school. To prepare 
presentations at the Teacher Education 
Centre, and as a prolific contributor to 
the pages of The Canadian, he has spent 
many hours delving into’ the school’s 
historical records. But also, of course, 
many of the events which are now fast 
becoming fading memories and history 
happened during his years at this 
school and, s0 we feel, should be added 
to the archives, For this reason we have 
asked Mr. Harold Vaughan, an erstwhile 
colleague of Mr. Hodgson in the early 
years, and Mr. Irwin Knight to share 
‘some of their memories with us. 


Here is how they remember it... 


In 1932 most of the men teachers 
helped out with sports, and when Mr. 
Hodgson had joined the staff he helped 
Mr. Cunningham organize and look after 
physical Training for all the boys. 

When in 1933 Mr. Mundy, who had 
taught Agriculture Mechanics, left 
O.8.D. to go to teach in Ottawa Mr. 
Hodgson was transferred from P.T. 
which was then an evening and Satu 
morning job, to teach Agriculture 
Mechanics and part of Vocational 
‘Training. He had several locations in the 
‘school from which he operated and 
where he kept his tools and supplies, 
One was a corner room in the basement 
of the school, another was an old brick 
building that once had been used as the 
Dboys’ toilet, and the third was m small 
room on the west end of the chicken 
house. He had a broad course tocover in 
Agriculture . 

~ the planting of flowers and trees as 
well as maintenance and care, and also 
cutting the grass; 
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- blacksmithing and metal work; 

~ sheet metal work; 

~leather harness repairs and rope 
makings 

~ repairing and painting farm equip- 
ment: 

help to look after 600 chickens and 
grading the eggs; 

helping to look after the cows, horses 
and pigs; 

~ helping with the crops when the 
school was in session and the farmer, 
Mr. Mott, needed extra help. 


In those years all the boys in the 
shoo! had to help shovel snow off the 
walks, and they were not always careful 
with their shovels (no shovel, 80 can't 
work?), so many were broken. 
Agriculture Mechanics always had many 
shovels, sleighs and wagons waiting to 
be repaired, 

Mr. Hodgson always kept repairing or 
improving the different shops where he 
worked, and the woodshop worked along 
with him and usually did the carpentry 
parts, like doors, windows, etc. 

Eventually he received permission to 
build a small greenhouse on the side of 
the brick building where he did most of 
the mechanical work, This was a good 
project because it involved many dif 
ferent jobs — cutting a doorway through 
fa brick wall, digging a trench for the 
footings and foundation of the new 
greenhouse. Again the woodshop did 
most of the carpentry. Mr. Hodgson’s 
class did the excavation and concrete 
work. 

When the horse stable was destroyed 
ina fire, the hay kept on burning for a 
long time. The fire chief decided that the 
hay should be taken out of the damaged 
building, and Mr. Hodgson and his boys 
were asked to try and do it, Mr. 


Hodgson usually completed any job he 
started, so the hay was taken care of. 

Public Works eventually removed the 
damaged building and built new stalls 
for the horses in the cow building. 


Mr, Hodgson and his boys built many 
pieces of equipment for the playground, 
including the baseball backstops that are 
still being used. 

‘The long-handled forks, the grills for 
the fire, and the reflector ovens in the 
school cottage on the bay shore were 
made in Mr. Hodgson’s shop. The 
cottage was a pleasant spot for school 
picnics and cookouts, and the Scouts, 
Guides and other group used it 


‘The school was always very active in 
dramatics and plays which need many 
props and backdrops, and the students 
took part in many parades in Belleville 
for which costumes and floats had to be 
made. Mr. Hodgson took his share of 
this work and often supervised the 


children's transportation, the food 
arrangements, and the scheduling. 


In those years, teachers taught in the 
daytime, supervised homework at night, 
sports after school and on Saturday 
mornings; Sunday mornings was Sunday 
School followed by church supervision 
‘and walking the children to and from 
church. 

In 1939 the war came along and the 
Department of Education handed over 
the school to the Department of National 
Defence as a training school for 
R.C.A.F. initial training. The school 
moved into the City of Belleville for the 
uration — into St. Thomas’ Parish Hall, 
Church St, Armoury and several large 
houses, Mr. Hodgson was in charge of a 
large house on Bleecker Avenue and also 
taught a General Shop in the Church St. 
‘Armoury. Mr. Hodgson joined the Army 
in 1941. 


In 1945 Mr. Hodgson returned to the 
school, and the next year was spent 
rebuilding the shops as well as building 
many things for the school. At that time 
the Arc and Electric Welding program 
‘was begun in Mr. Hodgson’s shop. Farm. 
‘operations were gradually phased out as, 
first the cows, then the horses and finally 
the chickens were no longer needed. 
‘The farm operation closed when Mr. 
Boulton retired. Mr, Reid was promoted 
to Head Grounds Keeper and he was 
then responsible for assembling all the 
equipment of the farm and getting it, 
ready for a public auction sale, 

Mr. Hodgson now organized a course 
of study for a Vocational General Shop, 
teaching Metal Work, Sheet Metal, 
Welding and Horticulture and some 
drafting. A new shop was built on the 
east side of the school in the old pistol 
range. 


‘The new Vocational Building was the 
culmination of years of planning and was 
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the logical successor to the Vocational 
program as it was in the late 50's. The 
printshop was going full blast as were 
the wood shop and the Industrial Arts 
programs. It was obvious to Mr, 
Hodgson that a drastic change would 
have to be made. After all, the war was 
long since over; new methods were 
being introduced in the printing trade, in 
machine shop work, welding, and so on. 
High schools in Ontario were receiving, 
both Provincial and Federal grants for 
construction and equipment, and 0.8.D. 
‘must progress with the times, 

In the fall of 1962 the contract was let 
for the new boys’ vocational building, 
and Mr, Hodgson’s dream became 
reality in early 1964. 

It was not a simple matter of just 
opening the doors and admitting the 
students. Long before, Mr. Hodgson’s 
recommendations were gradually im- 
plemented. Machines amd equipment 
had to be planned for. Materials and 
supplies requisitioned and arranged. 
Perhaps most important was the staffing, 
of the new facility. Mr. Lea Morrison 
was already an experienced teacher of 
the Deaf in the printing trade. Likewise 


Mr, Len Hall, Mr. Carson Stratton and 
Mr. Harold Vaughan already had years 
of experience in teaching vocational 
subjects to the Deaf, 

‘Mr. Noxon Foster had recently joined 
the staff as an Upholstery and Finishing 
Instructor, and Mr. Hodgson needed 
further teachers for Industrial Arts, 
Printing, Auto Body, Welding and 
Machine Shop, Cabinet-making and 
General Shop. Even at that time it had 
been presumed that Mr. Hodgson would 
be supervising teacher of the new 
school. 

In the Fall of 1963, some of the new 
staff '‘made do’” in the old pistol range, 
in the Fire Hall and in various other 
accommodations while awaiting the 
completion of the vocational building 
and January 1964 was a busy time 
moving, setting up, checking and 
testing. The move to the new facility was 
made with enthusiasm by staff and 
students alike. 


It was a time of great responsibility for 
Mr. Hodgson who quickly became 


known as “‘Jack”” to his staff. Tecthing 
problems in the new building were taken 
in stride and solved. Other problems 
were not so easily straightened out. It 
must be remembered that although the 
staff were qualified journeymen in their 
own fields of endeavour, few of the new. 
teachers had any previous teaching 
experience, and no experience in 
teaching or handling the deaf. It is to 
Jack's credit that he was able to give 
invaluable aid to the staff when it was 
needed most, and the general efficiency 
‘of the vocational school is due to his 
influence as much as that of the 
teachers. 

Students soon learned that Mr. 
Hodgson was a power to be reckoned 
with, and those who chose to ‘try’ him 
soon found themselves on the end of a 
snow shovel, broom or rake. Word 
passed through the ranks quickly that 
‘Mr. Hodgson meant what he said, The 
students also soon learned that Mr. 
‘Hodgson was fair to one and all, and no 
student ever had need to believe he was 
not treated in a just and acceptable 


‘The result, of course, was good 
discipline, good rapport among staff and 
students and perhaps most important, a 
respect for the new building and its 
contents, To this day the building ap- 
pears for the most part, as new, and 
without taking away anything from the 
custodial staff, this is a monument to 
Jack's philosophy on how a school 
‘should be operated. 

Since 1964, when the building was 
mown as the Boys’ Vocational School, 
certain changes have taken place which 
alter the basic designation of the school. 
Girls have, for some time, been taking 
instruction in the Upholstery shop and 
the Printshop, and Jack always believed 
that girls were free to choose any of the 
shops they wished. 

‘And what of the concepts and 
philosophies which Jack carried with him, 
to his new responsibilities in 1964? Have 
they changed? Of course they have. 

since that time, Jack has been a leader 

in updating and re-evaluating courses. 
‘An advocate of the concept of keeping up 
to date and a staunch supporter of the 
hhelief that vocational education for the 
deat was no less important than for 
others, To this end Jack wrote and 
published several articles for journals 
dealing with deaf education, and other 
institutions of like kind have since 
discovered that Jack’s concepts and 
ideas were second to none. No further 
proof of this need be sought than the fact 
that Educators of the Deaf from near and 
far journeyed to O.S.D. Belleville and 
often their main sim was a visit to the 
Boys’ Vocational School to see for 
themselves the working concept of one 
man’s beliefs. 
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The Editor’s 
Comment 


The Canadian 
February/March 1978 


Published monthly at 
‘The Sir James Whitney School, 
Belleville, Ontario 


Second Class Mail Registration No, 1545, 
‘The Canadian is published solely in the in- 
terests of The Sir James Whitney School, 
Belleville 
‘The mechanical work is all done by the pupil- 
apprentices under the direction of our 
Instructors in Printing. 
Address all communications and  sub- 
scriptions: 

‘THE SUPERINTENDENT 

‘The Sir James Whitney School, 
Belleville, Ontario 
KSP 152, 
‘Telephone 6134 


4.6, Demeza, B.A., B.Paed,, LitD. 
Superintendent 
W.A. Williams, B.A, 
Assist, Supt, and Editor 
Printing Teacher 
Printing Teacher 


N.C, Hosford 
DL Zweck 


J. W. Hodgson Retires 


The Canadian is proud to devote a feature article of this issue to acknowledge 
our appreciation for the contributions made to this school by Jack Hodgson 
over the’past thirty-nine years. It is hoped that our readers enjoy reminiscing, 
along with the writers of the article. Through the years Jack has been a strong 
supporter of The Cénadian and a reliable contributor of both ideas and 
materials to make the magazine interesting and informative for our readers. 

Jack has retired to his home at 33 Parker Street in Belleville, which is 
“just down the road’” from the school. However, with a new travel trailer 
poised in his front drive, we are sure that he and his wife will soon be enjoying 
some well-earned leisure time. 


Belleville Centennial 


Readers, especially graduates and former staff of Sir James 
g © Whitney, will probably be interested in the fact that the City 
IBS 1 Bellevite celebrates its Centennial Year in 1978 

CENTS A Jot of special activities are planned in the City to mark this 
occasion and since this school was opened in 1870, eight years before 
Belleville became a City, we are participating in many of the events. These 
will be recorded in The Canadian in later issues and things that are planned so 
far include a special Arbour Day on Wednesday, May 24, on which we hope to 
expand our Centennial Woods, and an Open House, probably sometime in 
October. 

As a matter of fact, our school will have October as a spotlight month to 

emphasize our activities in the Centennial celebrations for Belleville. 


Letter to the Editor 


Textend my deep and sincere appreciation to you and through you to all 
of those who shared in the production of the special January 1978 issue of The 
Canadian dedicated to me and published exactly on the occasion of the 25th 
Anniversary of my appointment as Superintendent of this school, 

I know that you and all of the contributors, researchers, writers, the 
photographer, printing teachers and students, and many others of our staff 
went to a great deal of effort to bring about such a special and commemorative 
publication. 

May Itake this opportunity also to thank through The Canadian all who 
shared in so many other ways in making January 27, 1978 such a memorable 
day for Mrs, Demeza and me. As I said on that day, the loyalty and support of 
@ capable and dedicated staff have made possible the achievements and 
progress of the past twenty-five years. This statement could be no better 
exemplified by the thoughtfulness, ingenuity, spirit, and effective team-work 
with which the staff and students planned and carried out the events and 
presentations of the 27th so magnificently. 

Toall we say thanks! 
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Minister's 
Christmas Reception 


In December, 1977, the Minister of 
Education, ‘The Honourable Thomas 
Wells, held regional Christmas 
receptions at each of the four provincial 
schools. 

Mr. Wells came to Sir James Whitney 
on Monday, December 19, arriving at 
approximately 2:30 p.m. and spending 
the next couple of hours meeting the 
staff of this school and of the 
Developmental Centre School at Prince 
Edward Heights, Picton. 

The reception was held in the 
gymnatorium of the J.G. Demeza Sports 
Centre which was appropriately 
decorated by Mr. Eugene Tully and his 
senior art classes. Miss Sue Creighton 
and her Food Services staff plus several 
volunteers from other staff areas served 
refreshments. 

Other Ministry officials attending the 
reception included Mr. George 
Waldrum, Deputy Minister, Mr. Robert 
‘Thomas, Assistant Deputy Minister, Dr. 
Gordon Bergman, Branch Director, and 
Mr. David Neill, Education Office 


Dr. Demeza’s 
Special Day 


What a special day it was! Last Friday 
everyone in our school and also the 
retired staff celebrated Dr. Demeza’s 
25th anniversary as Superintendent of 
our school. 

‘At noon Dr, Demeza and his wife hed 
f special luncheon at the dining room. 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Gervis, Miss Ask- 
with, Miss McDonald, Andrea Spence, 
Jim’ Campbell and some staff 
representing all the areas of this school 
attended. They had a good lunch. 

Later all the students and staff went to 
the gym and sat to wait for Dr. Demeza 
and his wife. Finally Mr. Williams 
escorted Dr. Demeza and his wife to the 
stage. Everyone applauded for them 
and we were extremely proud of them, It 
made me so happy and I think it was a 
wonderful idea, Some teachers spoke 
about school and Dr. Demeza. A teacher 
and two cute kids walked to the stage 
with a box, The two kids gave Dr. 
Demeza and his wife two beautiful 
corsages. They were so proud of them 
because the kids were so cute and they 
thought it was very nice. Miss Fano and 
the Int, girls made a woven table runner 
to give Dr. Demeza and his wife to 
remember us here. They can use it on 
the table oron the wall, It is really such & 
beautiful colour. Mrs. Demeza will love 
it very much, 

Mrs, Knight is a local artist and drew 
‘a picture of the superintendent's, 
residence that Dr. Demeza and Mrs. 
Demeza have been living in for 25 years. 


David Neill Appointed Superintendent 
of Ross W. Macdonald School 


Effective February 6, 1978, David 
Neill has been appointed Superintendent 
of The W. Ross Macdonald School in 
Brantford, He succeeds the late George 
Whetstone. Mr. Neill is a graduate of 
Lakeshore Teacher's College, McMaster 
University and holds an M.Ed. from 
OLS.E. 

He joined the Ministry in 1962 a5 a 
teacher at The W. Ross Macdonald 
School where he spent the next 18 years, 
He moved to the Special Education 
Branchhin 1975 as an Education Officer. 
His responsibilities in this position 
included being the direct contact bet- 
ween Sir James Whitney and the 
Ministry and he was a frequent and 
welcome visitor here over the past two 
years. 

He is married and the father of three 
children 

The staff and students of Sir James 
Whitney congratulate Mr. Neill on his 
new app 


So they can keep it to remember this, 
house, It was such a beautiful picture 
with a silver frame. Also they got @ 
lectern built by the boys in the shop and 
1 special leather-bound guest book was 
in it, The lectern will stay here for many 
years in honour of Dr. Demeza’s 25th 
anniversay as Superintendent, so the 
people who visit here can sign their 
name. It will be kept at the front of the 
main school. 

think Dr, Demeza was so proud of all 
us, He felt touched in his heart and he 
didn’t know how to thank us because he 
felt so happy. It was unbelievable that 
gave him such nice gifts. Also Mrs. 
Demeza felt proud too. Dr. Demeza 
spoke for a few minutesand then walked 
off the stage. 


Later we had some special treats, We 
had many different kinds of donuts and 
pop. Late two donuts and drank a pop. It 
was good, Some retired teachers and 
staff went to the dining room and had 
special treats too, They hed cookies and 
punch. They wished to talk with Dr. 
Demeza. [think it was very nice there. 
think it was a wonderful program, 1 
hope Dr. Demeza will stay until I leave 
here because I have had him since 1 
eame to school. He was my. first 
superintendent and I like him very 
much. He is such a kind man. I think Dr, 
Demera will be a famous man in Ontario. 
because he was the first man to have his 
25th anniversary as superintendent at 
our school. Iam very proud of him. 
Written By Sally Baskerville 
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Our Heritage in Vocational Training 


J. W. HODGSON 


Throughout his years at this school, Mr. Hodgson has been a 
‘most prolific contributor to the pages of “The Canadian." At 
one time, it was calculated that there were about 2700 column 
inches which preceded the signature "'J.W.H."” 
The following article, written several years ago, discusses a 
topic which always has been close to his heart, the proud trad- 
ition of vocational training at Sir James Whitney. 

The Editor 


‘Schools for the deaf were 
the pioneers in industrial 
training, partially, perhaps, 
because they were residential 
and it was advantageous to 
‘use the services of pupils to 
assist with certain institutional 
tasks and economical to have 
them do the major work of 
care, repair and maintenance 


haa 
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of their clothing and shoes. 

At our school in Belleville 
shoemaking, carpentering, 
tailoring and dressmaking 
were carried on from the 
earliest times. The Jubilee 
Edition of the Canadian in- 
dicates that in 1872-73 car- 
pentry and cabinet making 
were begun apparently under 
Mr. H. Creber, a master 
carpenter and member of the 
original staff, No mention is 
made of the location of the 
first ‘class’ but because of the 
unexpectedly large enrollment 
increased accommodation was 
necessary and the Carpentry 
Shop and Wood Hall were 
built, There were a succession 
of ‘Maintenance Carpenters’ 
over the years with whom the 
boys worked as helpers and 
apprentices, ending about, 
1962 when Mr. Len Hall was 
relieved of this problem in 
order to teach Building, 
Construction, and a main- 
tenance carpenter was hired, 
who worked without the aid of 
pupils, 
Another name which appears 
in the early life of the school is 
that of John Flowers and his 
wife, who set up a shoe shop 
and a tailor shop in 1872-1873, 
‘The shoe shop is credited with 
making, 400 brogans in 1873 
and in 1874 made 1884 pairs of 
shoes for the London Asylum 
and Central Prison. This works 
ut at 36 pair aweek and 
hardly is the work of pupils 
alone. It would sound like a 
piece-work operation with the 
master directing cutting and 
sewing. Mrs. Flowers started 
tailoring and general sewing 
shop in 1873 and by 1904 she 
had 16 in the “Boys' Sewing 
Class’. She taught them stitch 
forms and habits of cleanliness 
and neatness in care of their 
clothes, There is no reference 
of her successor, Shoe making 
continued tuntil 1941 when Mr. 
Thos. Truman was not 
required when the school 
‘moved to temporary quarters 
in the city 

Certain superintendents 
seem to have initiated new 
courses, Mr. Matheson was 
responsible forthe old Wood 
Hall building being changed 
from a bursar's store room, 
isolation hospital, sitting room 
and older boys’ dormitory to 
shops for printing and shoe 
making in 1896. Barbering 
was supervised by the 
supervisor of the Boys’ 
Residence who picked boys 
with that interest, It was done 
inthe east end of the old Wood 
Hall (former Print Shop office) 
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‘until the 1990s when it was 
moved into the Main School 
and city barbers taught the 
subject, particularly to boys 
from Northern Ontario, on an. 
apprenticeship basis, Bar- 
bering was done from 7:00 to 
8:30 mornings and 4:00 to 5:45 
afternoons as well as Saturday 
mornings in early years. 

Mr. Matheson also reports 
the hiring of a trained Manual 
Training teacher coming with 
the best training in England 
and Sweden, (in 1902 he came 
“two yearsago.”) By 1904 he 
had 12 boys under instruction 
and his course went on for four 
years, Classes are listed as 5 
pupils in first year, 2in 
second, 4 in third, and 1 in 
fourth, and itis obvious from 
the list of projects made and 
skills training given that they 
got close to Grade 10 stan- 
dards. Manual Training 
classes were also conducted 
from 3:30 to 5:00 daily and on 
Saturday mornings. 

‘A 1928 report indicated the 
girls’ hair was cut in residence 
and this changed to become a 
course in grooming a few 
years later when Junior 
Residence supervisor Mrs, 
Gilbert operated a shop for 
hhair care at the south west 
comer of the Main School 
courtyard. 

Following the death of 
Superintendent Dr. Coughlin, 
‘and in line with a great up- 
surge of vocational training in 
the schools for the deaf in the 
United States, we find the new 
introduction of trades training, 
Superintendent H. B, Fetterly 
discontinued the shop hours 
after school and on Saturdays 
and had them parallel the 
hours of the academic classes. 
He was able through a series 
of moves involving two 
teachers trained in Manual 
Training and anew 
cabinetmaker, R. Harold 
‘Vaughan, to successively 
allow these to set up hand 
woodwork classes and to take 
leave for further upgrading, 
certification, By 1932 term 
cabinet making was operating 
and the maintenance car- 
pentry, sharing space with 
‘Thomas O'Hara and A. C. 
Sratton was now moved out of 
the basement shop to the 
second floor above carpentry. 

By 1933 M. S. Blanchard 
(who later became superin- 
tendent of the Montreal 
Mackay School) had initiated 
the start of an Agriculture 
course in the basement room 
vacated by Manual Training. 
‘This was further expanded in 


1935 when Elgin Munday, 
B.S.A. joined the staff and 
added Farm Mechanics, 


practical farm operations, and 


built a green house. In 
January 1935 also a cleaning 
and pressing course was 
started by Miss E. Grace 
Conover, continuing until her 
departure in 1938. Boys were 
taught washing, spotting, 
repairing and pressing. Only 
two boys took the training, 
‘working week about on the 
press and on preparation. 


Nothing further has been done 
ituting this course for 


boysat Belleville although 


laundry work training for girls 


has been an important ap- 


prentice-type program for fifty 


years. 


Further improvements in 
the training in business 
practice and typing under 
Messrs. E. B. Lally, F. P. 


Cunningham and E. J. Chard, 


and the Commercial Art 
course taught by Miss Mabel 
Cass came in the thirties and 
continued until the air force 

took over the school property 


during the war years July 1941 


to mid 1944. 


Following the return of the 
school to its former quarters 
and the return of Messrs. 
Vaughan, Morrison, Stratton 
‘and Hodgson from service 
their shops were re-opened. 


Shoemaking was dropped and 


Mr. O'Hara, who had died, 
‘was replaced by L. M. Hall. 
‘The Farm Mechanics and 
Agriculture classes of Mr. 
Hodgson were adjusted with 
the addition of an enlarged 
sheet metal course and the 
introduction, as equipment 
became available, of welding, 
drafting and machine shop 
work, harness making, rope 


work and blacksmithing being 


dropped. N. W. Foster joined 
the staff_in 1960 to start an 
Upholstering and Finishing 
class. Mrs. Gladys Lewis, 


following 


iecession of short 


term beauticians, set up the 
first comprehensive Beauty 


Culture Course for girls in the 
early 1950's and subsequently 


moved into a well equipped 


“salon.” 


W. Hodgson in 1962 as co- 
ordinator of Boys’ Vocational 
work and with Mr. I. W, 
Knight joining the staffto 
teach welding and machine 
shop work we see the 


beginning of anew era. As the 


new Vocational building 
neared completion Messrs. G. 
B, Westwell came tostart 


Auto Body and 


ishing and 


Servicing, N. C. Hoxford to 
introduce offset photography 
and processes (as printing 
became a two-teacher shop), 
S. F. Bramley replaced R. H. 
Vaughan, and M. F. Mayo 
taking over the General Shop 
(Occupations) to allow Mr. 
Hodgson, now supervising 
teacher, to enlarge the 
drafting program. A highly 
revised Building Construction 
and Carpentry course under L. 
M, Hall and added hand and 
spray finhingin the | 
‘Upholstering Shop along wit 
the introduction of small gas 
engines by I, W. Knight in the 
Metal Shop saw the Boys’ 
Vocational area. expanding. 

Tn girls’ vocations Miss K. 
Mills came in 1963 os the first 
qualified Business Practice 
teacher to setup an advanced 
program and in 1966 Miss Gail 
Lam, a qualified sewing 
teacher joined the staff. 

No history of Vocational 
work in Belleville would be 
complete without mentioning 
officials of the Department of 
Education who were closely 
connected with its develop- 
ment, Under Dr. H. Amoss the 
whole school organization was 
changed. Dr. F.S. Rivers, Dr. 
HE, Elborn, J. Stinson, W. 

K. Clarke, H.R. Beattie and 
Dr. John Boyd all played a 
very important part during 
their years as inspectors and 
administrators to promote and 
encourage the upgrading, 
processes. 

Nostory of Vocational 
progress would be complete 
either without those who 
closely directed the operations 
ofthe whole school. Mr. W. J. 
Morrison was Superintendent 
from 1935 to 1952 and Mr. J 
G. Demeza (now Dr. Demeza) 
from 1952 to the present. Nor 
should we forget the 
assistance and very con- 
siderable influence of the 
Guidance Directors Messrs. E. 
B. Lally (who was called upon 
toinitiate the work of the 
Canadian Hearing Society), F. 
P, Cunningham and A. J. 
Ciare. 

With the opening of the new 
Vocational wing at the sister 
school in Milton with Mr. D. 

E. Kennedy as Superintendent 
and James McCulloch as 
Supervising Teacher, the 
dreams and hard work of 
Messrs. H. R. Beattie, W. K. 
Clarke and Dr, J. Boyd 
became reality and they would 
indeed give great credit to Dr, 
Demeza for his invaluable 
guidance, 

‘At Milton, for the record, 


Mrs, M. Taylor, sewing; Mrs. 
A. Harding, commercial; Mrs. 
J. Rotchell, Home Ec.; Mrs, 
Jean Dwyer, Beauty Culture; 
Messrs, R, Boville, auto body; 
R. Appleton, printing; B. 
Ploetz, metal; Ted Iv 
dustrial arts, and Mac Swan, 
carpentry formed the first 
‘Vocational staff in 1966. 

‘By 1967 vocational training 
fon aday school basis was, 
available in metropolitan 
‘Toronto. Started initially as 
program inwhich former 
O,S.D. Belleville teacher C. L. 
Ellis taught the academic work 
‘and pupils were integrated for 
trades work in the classes at 
Northern Vocational (Tech) 
School during the war years, 
by 1967 it was expanded to six 
classes for pupils who had 
reached Grade 7 (completed 
Gr. 6) in Elementary School. 
Integration for technical work 
and special training 
academically continued with 
Business Machine and 
Business Practice, Printing, 
Home Economies and Sewing 
being the popular choices. 
Heydon Park Vocational 

ol serves about 15 girls in 
1055 Practice, Power 
Sewing, Home Economics, 
Beauty Culture and Child 
Care. L 8. Beatty Vocational 
‘School in North York serves a 
hard of hearing group of 6 and 
until June 1967 were still at 
the general shop experience 
level. In Parkway Vocational 
school a class of 10 deaf and 
another of nine hard of 
hearing were receiving a half 
day academic, half day 
vocational program with Mr. 
R. Taylor giving the academic 
training, and the pupils were 
integrated into classes in 
tailoring, printing, comme: 
art, drafting, shoe shop and 
leather crafts, electricity, 
trowel trades, sheet metal, 
business machines and 
‘warehousing, custodial 
sciences, machine shop, 
‘woodwork, motor maintenance 
(service station) and auto body 
repair and refinishing. 

Since 1962 there has been a 
general revision of vocational 
training courses for the pupils 
with auditory handicaps as 
efforts were made to put the 
pupils in a more competitive 
position to match those of 
‘graduates of the secondary 
school revised technical 
programs, In 1966, for the first 
time, Vocational Inspectors of 
the Department of Education 
carried out an inspection of the 
‘qualified staff members, a 
practice which is continuing. 
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S.J.W. Graduates Make the News... 


The following three stories are 
reprints from various publications which 
have chosen to feature the success and 
recognition which these graduates of 
recent years have achieved in their 
chosen fields. “The Canadian” felt that 
readers would like to share a proud 


moment, 
—— 


M&l, UIC 
“INTEGRATION** 
Central Index pOrater AST, 
Top Employer 
of the Deaf 


In the general hubbub of the cafeteria 
you couldn't have heard them anyway. 
But even if the other diners had been 
back in their offices working, one par- 
ticular group of five young women eating 
at the Vanier Towers cafeteria would 
have seemed very quiet, lunching 
together without the usual social 
chatter—at least as most of us know it 

They were chatting all right—but with 
their hands—because these five girlsare 
deaf. 


About three years ago Ray Thibault, 
Chief of the Central Index section of 
National Services, had a flash of in- 
spiration. He was sitting at his desk in 
NHQ's Tower B, Vanier, puzzling one 
‘more time over a longstanding problem: 
how to keep his staff. It wasn’t that the 
‘working conditions were bad—they were 
very good, and the environment. was 
pleasant and bright in the new building, 
just across Ottawa's Rideau River. Mr. 
‘Thibault had a problem because of the 
type of work done by many of his 280 
employees: it tended tobe repetitious. 

Even with the aid of the most 
sophisticated computers and up-to-date 
machines, there was alot of routine work 
that simply had to be done. Most em- 
ployees doing this type of work were 
‘young, and the attrition rate was high. 

Mr, Thibault had heard of a pilot 
project in Belleville where deaf people 
were employed successfully doing. 
routine work. So he phoned and 
enquired. He was put in touch with Phil 
Parker of the Canadian Hearing Society. 
Any job is important 

‘AS Ottawa and District's Regional 
Director, Phil Parker works hard trying. 
to convince employers that it is to their 
advantage to hire the deaf. As Mr. 
Parker says, ‘‘a job—any job—is very 
important to deaf people, so they take 
their work seriously." 

‘The Public Service Commission has 
been co-operationg with Mr. Parker and 
with others who work on behalf of the 
handicapped, in trying to find jobs for 


Florence Lance checks Social Insurance documentation at her desk in Vanier's Tower B. 
Florence is one of 12 deafmen and women now working with National Services. 


these people in the federal government. 
Many are graduates of the Sir James 
Whitney School in Belleville and most 
are trained and ready to go to work in 
one of a number of fields. 
lost of the people we meet are very 
said Phil Parker when asked 
about the reaction of managers to the 
idea of hiring deaf workers, “But they 
fare unsure of what it means to employ a 
handicapped person, Could it mean, 
‘more work for me? 

“We try to get across that once they 
know the job they are as good as 
anybody else. We know there are many 
government departments where they 
would fit in very well. Unemployment 
Insurance is one of the top employers of 
in the government right 


‘We're more than satisfied 
Since Ray Thibault and Phil Parker 
first met, 12 deaf people have, with the 
help of the PSC, been placed in full-time 
employment in the Central Index Section, 
of National Services. They make up 
almost 5 per cent of the employees. 
“They do filing, correspondence, 
documentation, key-punching, and work 
in the mail room,"" said Robert Ray, 
Operations Manager of the Social 
Insurance Registration Branch. ‘We're 
more than satisfied with their work.”” 
‘In fact,” said Mr. Thibault, “we've 
been very, very pleased. They are some 
of my best workers. They are reliable, 
they don’t easily get distracted, and in, 
jobs such as key-punching where many 
machines onerate in close proximity, 


‘not hearing’ can sometimes be an 
advantage,” 
Same standards apply 

“We find them valuable as in- 


terpreters also, If a deaf client comes in 
to apply for a Social Insurance Number, 
for example, we call in one of our girls to, 
interview the client for us,"" he said. 

“They get no special favours," said 
Mr. Ray. ‘‘They’re treated exactly the 
same as all other employees, 
exactly the same standards of work and 
behaviour expected. Just last week we 
had to move two girls farther apart 
because they were ‘talking’ too much. 
‘They knew this was justified and got a 

Iaugh out of it. 

“Most deaf people in a community are 
very close,” said Phil Parker. “They 
have probably grown up together and 
gone to the same school at Belleville. 
Often they intermarry. We have a 
husband and wife team working with 
National Services now.’” 


They get along well 

How do they fit with their fellow 
workers? Five of the deaf girls were 
lunching together when interviewed for 
“Integration,"’ but they share coffee 
breaks with the rest of the staf 

Sherry Turner, who works in 
Document Return, said (with Mr, Parker 
acting as interpreter), “'People share 
with us. Every payday we are invited out 
for lunch, And we can play baseball, 
football, hockey, and go bowling. Weare 
invited to all the office parties. Usually 
we get, slong fine; it depends on the 
people.” 
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Florence Lance, whose job is to check 
out documents for inaccuracies, said that, 
sometimes there is a communication 
problem, but not often. "We feel sorry 
because’ we haye to bother people, 
especially to make phone calls for us. If 
wwe are sick we can’t phone in," she sai 

Debbie Perry just started work a short 
while ago and is not yet-sure how things 
will go 


Boards area problem 

Mr. Parker said that one of the biggest 
problems deaf people encounter in the 
Public Service is the promotional 
system, “Let's face it,”” he said. “'Your 


Linda Clevland (standing) was told by 


employment officials that she could 
never make it as a hairdresser, because 
of her handicap, But the 29-year-old deaf 


performance on a board depends to a 
fairly large extent upon how well you 
express yourself. Although they may be 
highly intelligent many deaf people 
cannot speak, or have only limited 
speech. On a board it’s very hard for 
them to convey to others that they can do 


xy Thibault needs no convincing. “I 
feel I'm the one who has gained the 
most,"’ he said. 

“Mr! Thibault gave them a chance,”’ 
said Phil Parker, ‘It's just that first 
opportunity to prove themselves that’s 
s0 important.” 


woman did make it, and now owns her 
‘own shop, Country Girl Beauty Salon, 
Assisting Miss Clevland is her sister, 
Bonnie Dale. 


“Eastern District Postal 
Employees’ Journal, 
September 1977 


Olympic Athlete 


Paul Landry has just returned from 
Romania where he competed in the 
World Games for the Deaf. 

Landry won no medals this time, but 
he did make many new friends during, 
the month-long, tour of Eastern Europe. 
He went to Venezuela in 1975 to compete 
in the Pan-American Games for the 
Deaf, and won a gold medal in the 800 
metres, a silver in the 1,500 metres and a 
‘bronze in the 400 metres, 

Landry, Ottawa's first deaf-mute 
letter carrier, joined the post office in 
late 1975, and works out of Postal Station 
“E’ to serve the Glebe ares 

Supervisor Tom Booth says there's no 
communication problem “it’s all done 
with sign language, or, a pencil and 
notebook." Landry's successful postal 
experience has since opened job op- 
portunities for others, who now also 
serve as letter carriers and postal sorters 
in Eastern District, 


“The Intelligencer,” 
Dec. 30, 197 


Deafness no Handicap 
for Local Hairdresser 


By LINDA WHYTE, 
Staff Reporter 


Employment officials told Linda 
Clevland that she could never make it 
as a hairdresser, because of her han- 
dicap. 

But even with this in mind she did 
make it. In fact, the 29-year-old woman, 
now owns her own beauty shop. Miss 
Cleviandis deaf. 

Through sign interpretation by her 
sister, Bonnie Dale, who is currently 
studying hairdressing under Miss 
Cleviand, she said she had worked at 
several beatity salons in Belleville before 
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About Stratford and Sheakespeare 


OUR TRIP TO STRATFORD 

On October 12 at 8:00 a.m., Miss Ask- 
with drove a van with I3C1A and B. We 
left Belleville on a trip to Stratford which 
took five hours, We arrived there at 
12:30 p.m, While we waited to go to the 
Avon Theatre for one and a half hours, 
‘we wandered in downtown Stratford. We 
‘went to the Avon Theatre at 1:30 p.m, T 
thought that Stratford looked like an 
English town, 

‘At 2:00 p.m., we were seated at the 
front row close to the stage. We watched 
‘a drama on the stage. Miss Askwith 
helped to interpret for us to understand. 
‘The lights went out and things changed 
to other scenes of the drama. The actors 
played very well, better than in our 
Christmas Assembly in the new gym. 
‘The drama was very interesting and sad 
because Romeo and Juliet committed 
suicide. The drama was entitled ‘Romeo 
and Juliet."” When the drama was 
finished, we stood and clapped for them. 
We loft the Avon Theatre and met the 


deaf students from London. Some of us 
‘were shy to talk to them. We decided to 
go to the Ponderosa for supper. Then we 
left Stratford for London, 

‘At the London deaf school which is 
called ‘The Robarts School"” the 
buildings seemed to join into building. It 
ig very different from our school, ‘The 
Robarts School was finished being built 
in 1975. Tt has a pool, gymnasium, 
residences, junior and senior school, and 
small shop. The subjects looked almost 
the same as our school but there were 
better buildings than our old-fashioned 
‘ones. The deaf Londoners showed us 
their pool and residences at night and 
played floor hockey with us for a short 
time, They talked to usat their residence 
about jobs, life and residences. Then we 
went ta bed at their residence. 

In the morning we went to the 
diningroom for breakfast at 8:10 a.m. 
‘The deaf Londoners showed us the junior 
and senior schools. After that we rode in 
the vans to see the old-fashioned houses, 


PREPARATIONS 
FOR SPRING 

All formerly used 
flower pots must be 
‘hand washed before 
the pots can be re- 
‘used. Shown are 
Craig Simpson, Tim 
Hayes, Gavin Millar, 
John Nobile, Danny 
Pigeau (inthe plaid 
shirt) and Andrew 
Jourden. Inthe 
‘bachssround is Mr. 
Mayo, and Wilhelm 
Holtze! is not shown; 
hhe was stacking the 


‘making a start with her own business in 
late March, 1977, Miss Clevland also 
took some training in beauty culture at 
Sir James Whitney School, and ap- 
prenticed, a few years ago, at a shop in 
the city. 

But even with some study in hair- 
dressing at school, and her obvious 
desire to be a hairdresser, officials told 
her there was no way she could make it, 
although Mrs, Dale said they didn’t give 
‘specific reasons why. 

‘And without the help of a friend, said 
Mrs. Dale, her sister would never have 
‘got into the business. But with her help, 
Miss Clevland was able to get a 
shampooing job 

Miss Clevland said she decided to 
open her own business after a number of 
years at different salons, because she 
was tired of working for others. 

She added that as long as she can 
remember, she has wanted to own her 


own shop by herself 

‘To communicate with customers at her 
shop, Country Girl Beauty Salon, 
messages are jotted down on paper, and, 
passed back and forth. And for people 
that do not wish to do this, Mrs, Dale is 
there toassist with interpretation, 

Miss Clevland also keeps a book of 
styles to show customers, giving, 
suggestions, or having them make their 
‘own choice 

‘The business has gone quite well, said. 
Mrs. Dale, because her sister had quite a 
large clientele from working at other 
shops in the city. 

Although people are surprised when 
they find out her sister is deaf, Mrs. Dale 
said they all agree that she does well 
with her handicap, And, she said, they 
have never had any complaints about the 
haircuts. 

‘Although Miss Cleviand did feet that 
being deaf made it really hard to get a 
job, it seems the final results made the 
effort and hardships worthwhile. 


Western University, the parks and 
downtown London. London has a 
population of 244,000. We returned to 
the Robarts School and went to he 
‘Londoners’ class to discuss our school. 
‘At lunch, we ate in the diningroom; 
then we left London to go to Milton to 
see the deaf school there. We could see 
some buildings in Milton were like the 
Robarts School in London. We left to go 
to Trenton and eat in McDonalds and 
arrived in Belleville before supper. It 
‘wasa worthwhile trip. 
Franki Zanini 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

William Shakespeare was a famous 
Englishman, He was an actor and an 
author well known to the world. 

He was born on an unknown date but 
on April 28, 1564 it was decided by his 
people in Stratford to have his baptism 
‘on April 26, 1564. He was the third child 
of eight children. His father was a 
businessman, an alderman and a mayor. 
His birthplace, the house, is still 
standing and it is quite a comfortable 
home. 

He went to a grammar school when he 
‘was 7 o 8, His school was very strict and 
the teachers punished the outlaw 
students, He learned Latin, medicine, 
law and church, He was an excellent 
student but he never went to university. 

He fell in love with his neighbour's 
daughter. At age 18 they married. His 
‘wife was eight years older than himself 
‘Two years later they had three children 
as they had twins. Their names were 
Susanna and the twins were Hammet 
‘and Judith 

Around 1590-1616, he became actor 
and writer. He learned his profession for 
seven years, 1585 to 1592. Later he 
became a London actor and later a 
famous person known to the whole 
world. 

Several years later he bought a 
handsome house with ten fireplaces! 
And he bought his second theatre 
‘building named “The Black Friars.”” He 
made his will, A month later he died at 
home on April 23, 1616. He gave away 
his things to his families and his closest 
friends who worked for him. Most people 
didn’t know about his death but later 
they found out about his death. He had 
no more descendants after his last 
descendant, Elizabeth, and her death 


vas in 1670 
is D.K. Kerr 


ELIZABETHAN HISTORY 

‘This story shows life during the 
Elizabethan Age. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the people were called “the 
Tudors." Some people got rich by 
combining farming, manufacture and 
trade and they built some splendid 
Elizabethan mansions. The poor people 
lived in the ‘low’ houses. 

"Today the dresses are very different 
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from the old-fashioned dresses. Most 
women's dresses were  full-skirted, 
tightly cinched at the waist. They were 
made of stiffer fabrics. ‘These wide- 
skirted dresses looked like a kind of 
hoop. It was called “Farthingale.”” Both, 
men and women used pleated collars. 
‘They were made of linen or fine cotton, 

The low houses had chimneys and 
glass in the windows. Some of them had 
four-poster beds, sheets and pillows. 
‘They were made of trestles and wood 
blocks. The rich house had a large farm 
and yard. ILalso had stone fences, 

England changed from a Medieval toa 
modern country. It had a discovery of 
new trade routes. The invention of 
printing caused a spread of new ideas to 
the people. 

Their foods were better breads, more 
fruit, new kinds of drinks and! more 
meat, 

The theatre for pure entertainment 
xrew, Two of the best early non-church 
or “secular” plays were farces. These 
funny plays were filled with ridiculous, 
happenings. Most of people’s favourite 
pastimes were music and singing. There 
were many ways to do it in songs 
Sometimes the people went to the 
theatre to watch, 

‘An intellectual revolution swept over 
Western Europe. The people then 
thought that reason was the sole test of 
truth, It was called “Age of Reason’* 
which used a lot of science and also 
medical discoveries. ‘Their philosophies 
attacked many evils of the time. In 
England the people fought for a strong 
voice in their government because they 
wanted the Bill of Rights to be fair to the 
English people. They got rid of their 
King, James Il, to guarantee the liberty 
‘ofthe English people. 


Franki Zanini 


ELIZABETHAN THEATRES 

‘The Elizabethan Theatre is the place 
where people went to watch plays from 
1533 to 1603. Tt was octagonal which 
means eight walls around the stage. It 
also had three galleries without any 
rails. It did not have any curtains around, 
the stage. All the people could see many 
sides of the action. It could hold about 
2,200 people. 

‘The most important theatre was the 
Globe Theatre in England which was 
built in 1599. It burned down in 1613, 
and was rebuilt in 1514, Unfortunately, 
it was tom down in 1644. 

The Elizabethan Stage is the most 
important factor for the people because 
it meanta whole new style of production. 
‘The stage measured about 14 feet by 18 
feet. It had two doorways at the very 
corners of the stage which led to two 
tunnels under the auditorium, ‘The actor 
could not hide himself in the scenery 
because the people could see him from 
all sides, all the time. 

This theatre-in-the-round made the 


THE STAGE 


audience sit around four sides of the 
acting area so they could see fine 
shadings of the performers’ expressions 
and gestures. They must be low enough 
to watch the action. They also could see 
the workers changing the things on the 
stage. 

The Elizabethan Theatre produced 
many famous players including Richard 
Burbage, Thomas Betherton, David 
Garrick, Ellen Terry, Sir Henry Irving, 
Edward Booth and some more. 

‘The festival program in Stratford, 
Ontario, takes place in the Avon Theatre 
and the Festival Theatre. The Festival 
Theatre has a Shakespearean thrust 
stage. It sticks out into the audience 
with seats around it and there are two 
aisles, The actors can come out from the 


back of the stage, from each side, and 
from two tunnels which open in the front 
of the stage. There is one set because 
there is no curtain behind which to 
change the set. ‘The Avon Theatre is a 
‘modern building. It ean be modified for 
Shakespearean drama by taking away 
the curtain, by building a set with a 
baleony and changing the lights. The 
actors show the scene changes by lights, 
props and by using the imagination of 
the audience, In Romeo and Juliet" for 
example, there was a market street, a 
church, the Capulets’ place, a tomb and 
barroom, all in one play. 

The Elizabethan style theatre has 
many advantages and few, if any, 
disadvantages, 


Gary Drake 
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February March 


The 
Christmas 


Pageant 


Despite the winter chill, one must take 
his hat off to Mr. K. Graham, staff 
members and students responsible for 
yet another successful Christmas 
Pageant. Even the weather ‘co-operated 
this year and large audiences were 
treated to our annual presentation of 
the Christmas Story on December 16th 
and 17th. 

‘The production followed its usual 
format. Part I was comprised of a 
musical selection by a Junior Rhythm 
Band, directed by Mr. K, Graham, and 
the Sir James Whitney's version of 
“The Nuteracker’’, planned and 
directed by Miss A, McKercher. Both 
‘were excellent, and the audiences 
appreciated the spontaneity and 
showmanship of the Juniors. 


Part II was the Pageant. Ifone were 
asked the question, “What impressed 
you the most?” one would be hard- 
pressed to give a specific answer. There 
‘were many visual possibilities. 

It could have been the colour of the 
pageant, setting a range of moods from 
the tranquility of blue to the wrath of 
red. Thanks are given to Mr, B. Cooper 
and Mr, D. White for operating the 
lights. 

It could have been the acting ability of 
the students. This year's cast, in order 
of appearance, were, Narrator, Tim 
White; Heavenly Host, S. Baskerville, 
D. Clark, T. Connors,C. Kelly, 

K Kennedy, L. Dukarich, L. Paterson, 
J. Robertson, L, Rout, S. Taylor; Mary, 
P, Lyons; Annunciaton Angel, S. 
ingsman; Joseph, S. Smith; 
Publicans, J. Campbell, K. Fitchett; 
Soldiers, J, Cardinal, G. Mercier, B. 
Murney, F. Zanini; Innkeeper, D. Kerr; 
‘Taxpayers, M. Youmans, J. Holmes, R. 
Baker: Shepherds, D. Bergeron, M. 
Bowerman, R, Carr, C. Dennie, L. 
Desjardins, T. Edmondson, C. Inkster, 


“Twill kill every boy child 
Gordon Fitckett as King Herod en- 
throned in his court 


K. Johnston, J. Madore, A. Mason, G. 
Vos; Young Shepherd, B. Mayer; 
Herald Angel, A. Spence; Scribes, K. 
Lund, W. Zito; High Priest, D. Raffler; 
Altar Boy, R. Lemery; Bearers, B 
Dinwoodie, W. Hoeltzel, S. Powis, W. 
Dungey; King Herod, G. Fitchett; Slave 
Girls, D. Sicoli, K. Silva (M. Riddle, A. 
Millia); Wise Men, G. Drake, N. 
Johnson, R. Rosenberger; Cherubs,E. 
Bottle, D. Devoe, J. Hutt, D. Sicali, (B. 
Nagitchi, J. Bellerose); Angels, S. 
Baskerville, P. Brisebois, M. Caruso, 


“Rar God so loved the world . 
Patti Lyons as Mary and Steven Smith as 
Joseph in the stable scene. 
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D. Clark, T, Connors, L. Dukarich, R. 
Fowler, N. Heinen, C. Kelly, K. 
Kennedy, 8. Kingsman, C. Lavoie, R. 
Noorhasan, V. Parker, M. Plastino, L. 
i Paterson, J. Robertson, L.Rout, A. 
Spence, L. Szakowski, S. Taylor. 
It could have been the interpretation of 
- songs in sign language, ably and 
. beautifully done by Miss P. Askwith. 
| It could have been the visual presen- 
tation of mood-inducing slides that 
added so much meaning to the 
Christmas Story. Mr. F. Tompkins and 
Barry Tonkin were the capable 
projectionists. 
It could have been the costumes. Here 
credit goes to Miss A. McIntosh. 
{_Hand-in-hand with costuming go make- 
up and hairstyles. For these our thanks 
are extended to Mr, N, Rickaby, Mr. 
M. Roberts, Mr. W. McMaster and 
Mrs. M. MacDonald. 

| It could have been the stage props, 
adding so much to the reality of the 
presentation. We are grateful to the 
stage managers, P. Belleau, R. 
Ladouceur, S. Pilgrim, B. Shigwadja 
and P. Taylor. Also, thanks to Mr. N, 
Hoxford and Mr. D. Zweck for the 
programs. 


“Rear not for behold Ibring you .. 
Herald Angel Andrea Spence comforts 
‘quaking shepherds 


One must not forget the auditory 
possibility. It could have been the 
Christmas Story as told in song by a 
choir of staff members. Mrs. B. Cooke 
‘was the accompanist and Mrs. J, 
Lessels was the choir director. A special 
thanks is given to soloists, Mrs, S. 
Ainsworth, Mrs. B. Phieffer and Mr. C. 
Robbins. 

Adding up all these specific 
possibilities explains the general 
impression of audience members 
overheard as saying, “‘Beautifull’’ and 
“The best ever!" 

‘Thus one disdains Jack Frost and again 
tips his hat to Mr. K. Graham, the 
overall director, and says, 
“Congratulations on yet another 
successful Christmas Pageant. The 
results must be most gratifying and 
make the mammoth task of co- 
ordinating such a venture all worth- 
while.” 


Dance of the Wooden Soldiers from the 
Nutcracker Suite 
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February/March 


Sugar Shack 
Party Time 
DECEMBER 18, 1977 


‘The girls and counsellors of the Sugar 
Shack decided that Palmer House was 
the ideal setting for our anmual 
Christmas party. ‘The residents of 
Palmer House added to the festivity by 
decorating a beautiful tree, which. was 
eventually surrounded by attractively, 
wrapped gifts and prizes. Days before 
the party, ‘the girls and the counsellors 
made cookies, tarts and many other 
treats that added to the holiday fun. The 
menu consisted of everything that the 
girls enjoy, southern fried chicken, 
french fries, salads and all the trim- 
mings. The huge dining room table was, 
beautifully decorated and fairly groaned 
with all the goodies it held, 

Christmas music filled the air and 
was obvious that everyone was 
relaxed happy mood, 

Bingo and other games were played 
and prizes awarded to the lucky winners. 
Our monitors were also remembered for 
their help in residence and each received 
a lovely gift. Mrs, Weir presented prizes 
for the most original and attractively 
decorated doors of the girls' rooms. Our 
party would have continued well into the 
evening, but Christmas Pageant practice 
ut it short, 

‘The girls were so helpful at cleaning 
up and remarked over and over how 
much they enjoyed their Christmas 
party. It was a rewarding and fun-filled 
experience for us all 

Best Wishes to all in the New Year 
from the Sugar Shack, 


Mary Frost 


Harris House 


Hallowe'en Dance 

October Sst is traditionally the day 
for the goblins, ghouls and spirits to 
make their presence known. 

‘This year was no exception, as more 
than 80 showed up for a dance at the 
auditorium, which was decorated with 
pumpkins, bats, and witches in tribute to 
the spirits. When the music started, the 
spirits materialized out of the shadows to 
frighten the staff as well as themselves. 

As the evening progressed prizes were 
awarded for dances and costumes. The 
‘winners were: Costumes: Gareth Price, 
Cairn; Joey Jackson, Harris House: 
Nancy Johannson, Keukenhof; Ricky 
Desbiens, Harris House, 

‘Spot Dance: Armand Brennan, Harris 
House; Andrea Spence, Sugar’ Shack. 
Jellybean Count: Naney Johannson, 
Keukenbof. Correct number, 822; Nancy 
guessed, 310. 

The refreshments prepared by our 


A 
"THANK YOU"... 


On Thursday, Sept. 27 last year, the 
Junior School staff gathered in’ the 
teachers’ lounge to say good-bye and 
thank you to our two caretakers, George 
Hossack and Chess Spurrell. 

‘The men were each presented with a 
gift of a pewter mug which is a memento 
of Belleville’s Centennial year. 

‘The cleaning of the Junior School, 
Residence and Clinic will be taken over 
by a contract company. George and 
Chess have been reassigned to other 
buildings at Sir James Whitney. 

The staff in Junior School will miss 
their jovial presence. 


“Happiness is Sharing” 


‘Thanks to the interest and efforts of 
Linda Fortus’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Fortus of Ottawa, Sugar Shack residence 
has been supplied with many interesting 
and challenging games for the students, 

Mr, and Mrs, Fortus organized the 
collecting of Dominion Store tapes and 
arranged for the endorsement of this 
project by the Ottawa Parents 
Association. In order to ascertain what 
was needed, Mrs. Fortus visited the 


capable kitchen staff were much ap- 
preciated and helped make theevening a 
hhuge success, 
We want to thank all the people, 
jout whose help would have made 
this evening very difficult, if not im- 
possible, Mr. John Heron, Mr. Mark 


Senior Girls residence and discussed this 
with the staff, contributing many ideas 
of her own. 

‘The selected items, including an air 
hockey game, gym equipment, indoor 
games and puzzles and plenty of craft 
material were purchased by Mr. Fortus 
and brought to the residence by Linda. 

The games are very much ap- 
preciated. 

‘The Counsellors of the Sugar Shack 


Workman and a very special thanks to 
Mrs. Nora Hennesey who spent long 
hours preparing the refreshments and 
Mr. Douglas Ogilvie whose deft han- 


1g of the punch ladle was a sight to 
behold, 
John Postma 


iq 
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Mrs. Piorkowski's Winners 


Mrs, Mullins’ Specials 
won Second Prize 


Junior School 
Door Decoration 
Contest 


The door decoration contest was held 
again in Junior School. All teachers and 
pupils are to be congratulated on the work 
that was done. The children enjoyed the” 
activity and a great deal of language was 
generated. 

Voting by all staff who were free took 
place on Monday and Tuesday, December 
19 and 20. The winners were as follows: 

First Prize - Mrs. Piorkowski’s Level 2; 
Second Prize - Mrs. Mullins’ Special 
Class; Third Prize - Mrs. Pape’s Special 
Class. 

Honourable mention was made of Mrs. 
Riley’s beginners’ classroom door. All 
winners were presented with a treat. 


‘Third Prize — 
Mrs, Pape's Class 


Payee 16 


February/March 


Sharing means: Give and Get 


One of the very successful ideas for Professional Activity days this year was our 


‘Give and Get’ sessions, Each teacher was asked to ‘give’ a forty minute presentation 


‘on some aspect of their program that would be of 


members. The list of presentations was then posted and teachers were invited to sign 


up to ‘get’ these. 


The staff responded to this concept with great enthusiasm resulting in many very 


worthwhile presentations. 
Resource Teacher for Senior Language. 


One of these is offered to our readers by Ruth Bate, 


I'm sure that every teacher at one time or another in their career wonders just what 
to do with a student who says ‘I'm finished" with five or ten minutes left in the 


period. Well, hereare some ideas. 


“I'm Finished” 


In teaching language (and this is likely 
true in most, if not all, subjects) one is, 
quite often confronted with the situation 
whereby student finish their assigned 
work at varying times. This presents a 
problem as to what to do with the ones, 
who are finished, and still be available to 
‘mark individual work or assist as needed, 
with those not yet finished. 

With the ever increasing number of 
activities crowding into the actual 
classroom teaching time of students 
today, it becomes more and more 
essential that. we make the best possible 
use of every available minute they are in 
our charge, 

‘There are numerous valuable learning, 
activities one can assign and thus make 
profitable use of these precious few 
minutes, One should be most cautious 
that these additional tasks be viewed not 
as punishment for finishing early but as 
enrichment activities that sooner or later 
everyone would complete. By 
everyone.” care should be taken not to 
overly burden the spastic child or other 
‘multi-handicapped children with more 
than he/they can feasibly complete, A 
solution to this sort of problem may be to 
have such a child do every other question, 
or half the exercise. If this exception is 


ionably. 
ye white on the blackboard 
directions you wish the pupils to follow. 
Explain eachdirection carefully to the 
entire class, Once you have introduced 
this procedure carefully, the students 
soom become familiar with what is 
required of them and are able to follow. 
your written directions with little 
‘guidance or explanation; simply asa 
normal routine, You will find the pupils 
are generally eager and willing to use 
their time valuably in such a way. 

It is important to give pupils specific 
directions to follow. In the following 
suggested activities 1 have frequently 


ferest and use to their fellow staff 


Ruth Bate, 
Resource Teacher, 
Senior Language | 
used the expression: ‘Finish your . . 4, Write Original Sentences 
In the blank, it is expected the teacher using newly taught vocabulary 
would write “news, letter, work from 1, Finish your . 
yesterday,"’ etc., thus giving the pupils 2. Write your own. sentences using these 
step by step directions as to what they words: 
are to do and in what order. Once this a) rather 
has been thoroughly explained, in b) felt 
‘subsequent lessons the pupils will know cc) laundry 
whut procedure they are to follow and and others 
less disruption is apt to take place. 
5. Write Original Sentences 
iviti using given verbs 
Suggested Activities — aS 
for use when students finish 21 Write your own seniences using these 
at different times. verve 
e b) were making 
ees ote 
1. Finish your : ancl others 
2, Write the verb drill for ‘to... .." 
3. Copy the questionst and write the 6. Write Words in Alphabetical Order 
tong answers. 1. Finish your 
(tdepending on class) 2. pie these words in alphabetical 
PR Onuis elephant 
2. Write Original: Sentences eaaeber 
using given time expressions. eae 
(See lists in the courses of study.) ete. 


1. Finish your 
2. Write your own sentences using these 

time expressions (words): 

a) always 

b) never 

c) aweek ago today 

d) next Tuesday 

and others 


3. Choose the Correct Verb Tense 
in given sentences, 

Finish your 

2, Copy the sentences from the 
Use the correct tense of the verb. 

3. Underline the verb and the time 
expression (words that tell when). 


a) Last Monday I... (to get)... a 
letter from my parents, 
b) Mr. Gervis ...(to wear)... a 


beautiful blue s 


today. 


(There are many degrees of difficulty 
to consider when composing exer- 
cises forthe above.) 


. Crossword Puzzles 


There are numerous varieties of 
crossword puzzles suitable for 
valuiable learning experiences with all 
levels. 


- Write the Numerals 


for given numbers 


. Finish your 
Write the numerals (the words) for 


each number: 


188 
and others 
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—_]  16.Learn Names of TV Programs 
ae A on aoe 1. Finish your A 
Objectives for Planning Additional Activities 2a Welle “the naass ofthese “TV 
1, To leave the teacher free to 8. To practice spelling and word Goons 
correct work with individual recognition. St and H 
students, 9. To provide sn opportunity to Do and M. 
2. To leave the teacher free to assist explore and broaden general aad others 
individually. knowledge. 2b. 1. What is your favourite TV 
3. To climinate unnecessary —_10. To develop thinking skills. prog canon Niaisad aga? 
chattering. 11. To provide an opportunity to rend 3 What program do you like to watch 
4. Té eliminate time wasted doing for enjoyment. ‘on Fridays at8:00 0" clock? 
“nothing.” 12, To practice the written form of a : 


5. To provide additional review and 
repetition necessary to fix general 
vocabulary. 

6. To motivate the individual to 
complete tasks without wasting 
time. (N,B. Discourage the 
students from rushing through 
the original task in order to get at 
the next one.) 

7. To gain extra practice in the more 
difficult language concepts. 


vocabulary and language ex- 
pressions, 

13. To provide an opportunity for the 
student to work on an indepen- 
dent program, seeking informa. 
tion and checking his/her own 

14, To stimulate interest in a wider 
range of topics. 

15, To develop self-discipline. 

16. To provide an on-going goal for 
each student to aim towards. 

ee | 


9. Unscramble the Letters 
to make words 
1. Finish your é 
Unscramble these letters to make 
words; OR 
Make words using these letters: 
a) mmnrreeabe ady 
) opppy 
¢) ioeslsdr 
and others 


10. Use Brain Teasers 
a) opposites and synonyms by means of: 
crossword puzzles 
matching word lists 
writing the opposite word 
b) choosing the word that doesn’t 


belong: 
robin, exg, nest, yesterday 

©) analogies: 
(for ex.: Comprehension and 


Vocabulary Development Cards) 
BRICK is to CHIMNEY 

‘as WOOL is to: 

SHEET COAT BLANKETS SHOES 


11, Write rhyming word 
for a given word 

1. Finish your 

2. Write words that rhyme with 
these words; e.g. 
moon 
= spoon 
-June 
~tune 


12, Finding Words within a Word 
1, Finish your 
2. Find all the small words in each big 
word: 
a) THANKSGIVING 


b) REMEMBRANCE 
and others 

(Be specific and say: Find five words in 
each long word.) 


13. General Information Questions 
Prepare sets of questions relating to 
various subjects such as: 

4) the provinces of Canada 

b) the Great Lakes and the oceans 
surrounding Canada 

©) the continents and counties 


) What isnorth of 2 
What iseast of 2 
What isbeside 2 


©) Who is Prime Minister of Canada? 
#) What is your name, home address, 
ete? 


14. Partitives from Pictures 
Make a vocabulary file of pictures 
showing, ¢.g.: 

‘can of tomato soup. 

-abowl of cereal 
- a bowl of rice crispies 
-atube of tooth paste 
- aroll of toilet paper 
and others 

Have pupils look at the picture and write 
the correct vocabulary. Number the 
cards and keep the answers in a 
separate booklet from which the 
student can learn to correct his own 
errors and/or find the answer if he 
doesn't know it, 


15. Vocabulary Kits 
prepared by the Media Centre 

Step I: pictureand vocabulary 

Step 2: picture and vocabulary gi 
separately 

Step 3: picture without the vocabulary 
(pupil writes the word from memory, 
then checks his answer) 


3. What programs did you watch last 
night on TV? 


17. Bxercise Cards 
(In sets and kept in wooden boxes in 
the Language materials area of the 
office.) 

As cach pupil finishes his task, he is 
given a card with questions from 
which he will write long sentence 
answers or fill in the required answer. 
e.g: A horse four legs 
Baby lambs soft wool 


18. Proposition Drill 
Set up several objects on display. 
‘Make up questions from which the 

students must look at the display and 

write an appropriate long answer, 
e.g: 
1, Where is the red book? 
‘A. The red book is on Susan's desk, 
b. Where is Bobby sitting? 
A. Bobby is sitting beside Peter. 

Note: Make sure the preposition 
required in the answer has been 
taught before. 


19, Use Quizzes from Magazines 
e.g. Highlights (from the Library) 
Jack and Jill 
and others 

Sometimes these magazines can merely 
provide an idea. The teacher then 
adapts the idea to make an exercise 
suitable for the class. 


20, Anagrams [Word-finds] 
‘The teacher can prepare her/his own 
‘anagrams using vocabulary relating 
to some specific subject or event: 

- Remembrance Day 
- Winter Carnival 

- Christmas 

‘and others 

These are excellent for reinforcing 
spelling and word recognition 

Note: Be caroful if using commercially 
prepared anagrams. Often these 
include words which are not within 
the pupil's experiences. 


21, Days of the Year 
Months of the Year 

1. Finish your 5 

2, Write the names of the days of the 
week, 

3. Write the names of the months of the 
year. 

4, What day comes before 2 


Carson Stratton 

Mr, Stratton taught at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, Belleville from 
September 1927 to his retirement in 
December 1963. During this period there 
was a four year leave of absence while 
Mr. Stratton was a member of the 
Armed Forces from June 1942 to Sep- 
tember 1946, 


In Memoriam 


Katharine B. Daly 
Miss Daly passed away on December 
1, 1977. Previous to her retirement in 
1966, Miss Daly taught Home Economics 
in the Senior Department, a program she 


Marjorie 1. Hegie 
Miss Hegle, former Principal of The 
ir James Whitney School, passed away 
‘on August 3, 1977. She joined the staif 
of this school in 1927 and throughout her 


began teaching in 1932, after joining our 
staffin 1926. 


career was involved in the instructional 
program for juniors, first as a classroom 
teacher and later as a supervisor and 
principal. Miss Hegle retired in June 
1972 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES (cont'd) 
5. What day comes after 2 
6, What day comes between 


and 2 


22. Names of Students in Class 

1. Finish your = 

2, Write the names of all the students in 
your class. 

3, Write the names of all your teachers. 

4, Write the names of all your subjects. 


23, Write the Names of 
fruit 
vegetables 
pieces of clothing 
kinds of meat 
sports 
‘games (not sports) 
colours 
and others 
Vary this and be more specific, e.g.: 
names of 5 green vegetables, names 
of 5 yellow fruit. 


24, General Vocabulary Development 

= using Visually Cued language cards 
{see Language materials in office), 
such as parts of the body; animals; 
transportation, and others. 

1, Finish your 

2, Look at the pictures. W 
‘of each one. 


the names 


25, Set up an Interest Centre 

Pupils can explore, question, handle, 
taste, etc,, and discuss with peers as 
‘well as teachers, 
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For the Record 


Dr. Demeza has offered the following clarifiation of our 
reference in the last issue of The Canadian to the establishment 
of the home-visiting service for parents of pre-school deaf 
children. The need to provide a counselling service of parents 
ly trained home-visiting teacher immediately after 
the detection of a hearing impairment in their children was 
recognized at this school when audiological services were 
established. A proposal was put forward by this school to 
establish such a service here for September 1961. This proposal 
was renewed annually until provision was made in the approved 
budget of this school for a teacher to begin this service full time 
in September of 1965, Accordingly Miss Joanne Van Rassel was 
sent to the John Tracy Clinic in California to take a course in 
pre-school deaf education and began the program in September 
of 1965. A part-time service was begun during the previous 
school year, 1964-65 by Mrs. Verna Hutchinson. 

In the meantime, the new school was opened at Milton in 
April of 1963 and the home-visiting service was begun there on 
a full-time basis in September of 1964. Now all three provincial 
schools have a staff of several home-visiting teachers as a 
regular part of their service to hearing impaired children. 
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It's Belleville’s centennial and Sir James 
Whitney School has a birthday card for 
the city that will be hard to miss, 

The card measures seven metres wide 
by three metres high (about 24 by 13 
fect). 

But this card isn’t about to be mailed - 
it’s been erected billboard-style at the 
school, facing Dundas St. W., asa 
‘Happy birthday Belleville” message 
from staff and students, 

‘The card was officially unveiled Friday 
for Tom Baird, executive director of 
Belleville Centennial 78 Inc. and Mayor 
Ben Corke by J.W. Hodgson, retired 
principal of the boys’ vocational school at 
Sir James Whitney, Dr. J.G, Demeza, 
school superintendent, and Sid 
Strawbridge, maintenance superin- 
tendent. 

‘A centennial celebration is nothing 
new for the school. 

In 1970, Sir James Whitney School 
celebrated a 100 year celebration of its 
own. In its first year of operation in 1870 
the school was called the Ontario 


ae Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. From 
rt a 1913, the name was the Ontario School 
for the Deaf, and in 1974 it was renamed 
SirJames Whitney School 
‘The centennial sign was designed by 


G reetin gs dticenic boys Youll nose 


idea of the sign came from Brantford’s 
centennial in 1977, as employees at W. 
Ross Macdonald School (Oniario School 
forthe Blind) built a model of their old 
school and installed itas a sign at the 
school. 


by Brent Lawson 
Staff Reporter 
The Intelligencer 


(On the cover: THE LOG CABIN 
The Belleville Centennial Committee approached the Sir James Whitney School 
Vocational Department to see if a replica of a Centennial log cabin could be built. The 
original cabin is located beside the Moira River on Coleman Street. Mr. Bramley and the 
boys agreed to build it. The Gentennial Committee ordered the supplies including two by six 
western cedar, plywood and shingles. The boys cut the cedar into tongue and groove logs 
with a tablesaw and jointer. The lumber was cut to make dovetalls on the band saw. Later 
the dovetails were put together in the corners. It was one-half thescale of the original cabin. 
It cost four hundred dollars to build it. It was in the Santa Claus parade on Nov. 19 In 
downtown Belleville. Maybe it will be displayed some other places. We hope it will be 
brought back to our schoo! and put in the Junior playground, 
Mark Youmans 


At nine-thirty in the evening on Wed- 
nesday, March 8th, the J. G. Demeza 
Sports Centre was trembling from the 
cheering of enthusiastic Southern fans, This 
was their moment of triumph! The long 
awaited ‘sweet taste’ of victory was theirs 
to enjoy. Their team had just won the Sixth 

Annual North-South Floorhockey Game by 
defeating the Northern team with a score of 
six goalsto two, 

The game itself was, as usual, a very 
special attraction but this year was more 
special to everyone for numerous reasons, 

This year, all residence areas were 
represented in planning and implementing 
the annual game and the activities 
associated with it. This year’s attendance 
broke all previous records and more staff 
were in attendance than any previous year. 

‘The most important thing that happened 
was that this year’s annual game was 
dedicated to Dr. J. G. Demeza in honour of 
his twenty-five years as Superintendent at 
the Sir James Whitney School (formerly the 
Ontario School for the Deaf). 

‘The evening began with the introduction 
of special guests, introduction of players 
and presentations to the special guests. 

At this time, our “Town Crier’ (alias Mary 
Frost), entered the scene to read the 
proclamation that had been authorized by 
the residence students and staff, 
proclaming that this Sixth Annual game be 
dedicated to Dr. J. G. Demeza 

Mrs. Frost was followed by an honour 
guard of Beavers, Brownies, and Girl 
Guides who presented Dr, Demeza with an 
engraved silver platter tocommemorate the 
occasion, 

Doug White presented Dr. Demeza with 
a Northern Sweater with the appropriate 
number twenty-five on the sleeves and on 
the back. The sweater also included Dr. 
Demeza's name on the back, 

Miss Reynolds and her ‘bakers’ from the 
Cairn added that ‘touch of class’ with a 
beautifully decorated cake which was 
presented to Dr. and Mrs. Demeza by 
Karen Rouselle, 
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April/May 


‘The Southern ‘Team's determination to 
win this year's annual contest proved 
fruitful as they tallied the only major 
points of the first period which ended 
two to zero in favour of the South. 

Between the first and second periods, 
the Belleville Kinsmen Pipe Band under 
the direction of Pipe Major Dougal 
McCamley provided us with us some 
excellent entertainment. Led by Drum 
Major Garry MacDonald, the band 
entered the gymnasium ‘piping and 
drumming to the delight of the audience. 
After a fine display of marching and 
counter marching, the band played while 
two of the girls displayed the fine art of 
Scottish dancing. 

‘The enthusiasm and desire to win 
became a frustration in the second 
period. Players seemed more deter- 
mined to playa rough game than toscore 
goals. This is evident on the score sheet 
which registers five penalties and only 
‘one goal during this period. ‘The only 
goal was scored by Ron Rosenberger for 


the North while the Southern team was 
playing short-handed because of a 
roughing penalty. 

At the end of the second period, the 
Senior Boys Floorhockey Showdown 
finalists competed for the championship. 
Gary Drake and James H. Campbell 
‘were competing as shooters against Bart 
Shigwadja who had proven to be the best 
goalie in the competitions. After many 
attempts, James Campell proved to be 
the best shooter by a narrow margin of 
one goal. 

Following the showdown, students 
from the Caim residence under the 
supervision of Doug Ogilvie provided a 
very enjoyable gymnastic demon- 
stration. You had to have been in at- 
tendance to appreciate the demon- 
stration displayed by these young boys 
and girls. This was an excellent display 
of organization, hard work, and en- 
thusiasm by the students and the coach. 

The winners of the draw for the 


Game Summary 

Firat Period 

‘}. South, G. Drake (1) (0. Raffler) 10:30, 2. South, T. Kelly, 
(1) (©. Rattler) 15:29. Penalties; none 
Second Perlod 

3. North, R. Rosenberger (1) (J. Campbell) 1:55, Penalties: N, 
Johnson, South (roughing) 1:22: J. Holmes, South (high sticking) 
8:30, D. Raffler, South and P. Gonzalez, North (boarding) 16:35; 
N. Johnson, South (holding puck) 18:40. 
Third Period 

"4. South, J. Holmes (1) (O. Raffler) 0:55. 6. South, D. 
Rafiler (1) (T. Kelly) 8:18. 6. South, M. Youmans (1) 8:55. 7, 
North, J. Campbell (i) 14:21.8, South, D. Raffler (2) (J. Holmes) 
12:10. Penalties: M. Youmans, South, (roughing) 14:46; J. 
Holmes, South (high sticking) 14:58. 

‘Shots on Goal — South 21, North 19. 

Goals South — A. Brennan; North — M, Monette and B. 
Shigwadja. 
Three Stars 

First Star — O, Ratfler (South); Second Star — J. Campbell 
(North); Third Star — A, Brannan (South). 

‘Attendance: approx. 325 
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number on the back of the large buttons 
were, Ricky Moroughan for the South 
button and Calvin Inkster for the North 
button, 

‘The winners for the best poster 
supporting the annual game were: first 
prize, Sandra Lynds: second prize, Denis 
Denomme: and third prize was shared by 
Gary Drake and David Raffler. 

It would seem that both teams decided 
to settle down in the third period and 
score goals rather than play rough as five 
goals were scored during this period, 
Unfortunately for the North, John 
Holmes and Mark Youmans each scored 
singles for the, South and David Raffler 
offered a pair of goals for the South to 
clinch the year's championship. James 
Campbell gained the only point for the 
Northern team in the last twenty minutes 
of play. The Southern fans were delirious 
as the final buzzer sounded to end the 
game. Their heros had won the coveted 
trophy for 1977-78, A sight to behold! 

After the trophy was presented to the 


winning team by Dr. Demeza and our 
guests from the A.N.A.P., the game's 
three stars were announced, 

David Raffler (South) was chosen as 
the first star for his good sportsmanship 
and extremely fine efforts (David scored 
two goals and assisted with three goals). 

James H, Campbell (North) received 
the second star award for his leadership 
in encouraging his team to ‘never say 
die’ 

‘Armand Brennan was selected as the 
third star for his fantastic display of 
flexibility in stopping all but two of the 
twenty-one shots that were fired at him 
while defending the Southern goal 
OFFICIALS 

‘Timekeepers and Scorers Miss Betty 
Lalonde, Mrs, Lestie Ingraham, Mrs. 
Chris Kerr, and Mrs. Sheila Browarski. 

Referees: Mr. John Doran and Mr. 
Don Taylor. 

Statisticians: Ron Carr and Clinton 
Dennie. 

Master of Ceremonies and Inter- 
preter: Mr, Norman Rickaby. 

Mr. Keith Schauer 
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The Editor’s 
Comment 


Planning Ahead 

We assume that most of our readers have at some time or the other come across. 
the sign tacked up on a wall somewhere advising the reader to “PLAN AHEAD." Of 
‘course, the last three letters of the message are all scrunched together on the right 
hand side of the paper. Well, in spite of the obvious futility of this exercise, ifone is to 
believe all that he reads, we would like to think forward to the school year 1978-79 and 
dosome planning for future issues of The Canadian. 

‘Before doing this we would like to go on record in thanking contributors for the 
issues published during this school year. The response to requests for copy has been 
excellent and as a result we have kept the Print Shop fairly happy with our timing and 
‘good issues have resulted, What we are looking for now is ideas for features next year. 
We try to keep everyone informed about changes at Sir James Whitney but perhaps 
there are other subjects you would like to see in print. Therefore, we invite our 
readers, especially parents of students and former graduates of this school, to write 
and suggest articles for future issues. Just drop a line to the Editor of The Canadian, 
Sir James Whitney School, Belleville, and let us know your ideas. Of course, we can't 
make ironclad promises but we would certainly like to hear from you, 


It's an Ill Wind... 

‘Although we are of the opinion that errors or omissions in a magazine such as 
this are usually undesirable, sometimes things have a way of working out. 

‘Let us first of all explain that each time an issue of The Canadian is ready to go 
to press, we get a call from the Print Shop with monotonous regularity. The message 
is always the sume—where's the material for the Editorial page? To come up with a 
new idea for each issue seems to be a bit of a problem, Therefore, we welcome the 
following letter from Mr. J. W. Hodgson, not only because he sets us straight on a 
couple of bloopers from our last issue, but also because he has provided us with some 
much needed copy for this page. 

‘Thanks for keeping in touch, Jack, 


Letter to the Editor 

‘Thank you for your very kind and altogether too generous assessment of my 
yearsat the school, 

Just for the record, there are three errors in fact. I went in the army in August, 

1943, not 1941. I never did work with Mr. Mott. Percy Boulton was in charge of the 
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farm when I came, My workshop during 1941-43 was not the old Battery Building 
where Art Clare and Stratton had shops. I converted the old two-car garage behind the 
Rectory into shops by covering the walls with paper and heating with a small stove 
which went out every night, 

‘The more I look at the changes which I witnessed in those forty years the more I 
realize that I was there at a most opportune and unique time. It was an era in which 
there was much emphasis to expand the training programme and I was given a lot of 
freedom and support, Because of my background and interests I had opportunities to 
use my classes to benefit many areas of the school. These opportunities have in large 
measure disappeared. 

Because I was given kids with special needs I was forced to originate projects 
which were sequential to bring them along at different rates. Over the forty years then 
was able to originate over two hundred brand new projects and make modifications in 
‘many more. I think perhaps that this unique opportunity still existsas the school gets a 
different type of child, but, the programmes now are pretty well established, and the 
need is not as pressing, Because of this long experience I have been able to design 
projects to meet specific needs and predetermine what level of pupil can make it. (I've 
done six new projects for the shops since I eft.) 

So, I would like to express my sincere thanks for the feature in The Canadian 
and wish you continued success. I am sure that you realize full well that it has been the 
wonderful team I've worked with who deserve much of the credit. I've had wonderful 
support and encouragement from Dr. Demeza and I always found it « pleasure to work 
with you, 

With sincere best wishes. 


Gratefully, 
Tock Hodgson. 
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New Painting 
for Junior School 


Recently a committee was established 
to select a suitable memorial to Miss 
Marjorie Hegle who passed away in 
‘August, 197. The committee chose a 
beautiful watercolour scene done by a 
local Belleville artist, Mrs. Helen 
Graham. 

‘This particular painting with its muted 
colours depicting an autumn scene was 
selected because it reminded us of Miss 
Hegle, whose love of nature was well- 
known. By placing this picture in a 
prominent. place in the lobby of the 
Sunior School the entire staff expresses 
its gratitude to 0 gracious and dedicated 
lady who gave so much of herself as a 
primary teacher from 1927-1950 and 
then as the Principal of Junior School 
until her retirement in 1972. 

C.R. Robbins 


Hodgson Woods 
Are Growing 


When a five thousand square foot 
picnic-play area was left unplanted in the 
heart of Hodgson Woods, it was hoped 
the “forest” would have a wide range of 
uses. Not the least of these were the 
potential for attracting winter birds in 
the conifer area and the nesting of song 
birds. The staff have also felt that by 
planting a variety of trees the teaching 
value could be greatly increased, 
This spring four groups of teachers 
went to suitable woods and, with per- 
m from the owners, dug trees 
which were planted on the west side of 
the existing Hodgson Woods bringing 
the total planting to almost 800 trees, 


Coach of 


formation, please contact: 


Paul E. Senuita, 

National Coach of Silent Wrestling, 
213-467 Edinburgh Road South, 
Guelph, Ontario. 

NIG 2Y6 


WRESTLING TEAM 


World Games For The Deaf 


We have received a letter from Mr. Paul E. Senuita, National 
nt Wrestling, asking for names of hearing impaired 
Individuals interested in wrestling. 


or Mr. N. Wojcik, 


If you would like more in- 


National Treasurer, Federation 
of Silent Sports of Canada, 

31 Arnold Street, 

Kitchener, Ontario. 

N2H 6C9 


Among the trees planted this year 
was was an area of 35 sugar maples, 
some beech, basswood, white birch, wild 
cherry, black walnut, horse chestnut, red 
ak, bitternut, balsam fir, white spruce, 
white pine, balm of gilead and poplai 
Teachers deeply involved in the new 


planting were Messrs, M. Mayo, 1 
Knight, N. Foster, S. Bramley, | M 
Mohan, K. Graham and Misses K. Mills 
and B. Lalonde. Mr. Hodgson, who had. 
layed out and directed the original 
planting was thrilled to be similarly 
involved in the extension. 

Classes of pupils worked on the 
planting and “their trees’ will be 
marked on the charts. 

IW.H 


Staff Reunion Planned 


‘The City of Bellevile is celebrating its 
one-hundredth birthday this year. In 
conjunction with the special com- 
memorative activities planned to 
celebrate this centennial, the month of 
October has been designated as 
Spotlight Month on The Sir James 
Whitney School, with emphasis to be 
placed on our campus life and its role in 
the Belleville community. 

As a kick-off celebration to this month 
of special activities, the staffs of all areas 
of The Sir James’ Whitney School are 
planning a reunion of all former 
associates on the weekend of September 
29 and 80. Our friends near and far who 
have at one time been menbers of our 
school family are warmly invited to join 
us as we renew old acquaintances and 
celebrate Belleville’s one-hundredth 
birthday. 

All inquiries concerning details of the 
plans we are making for this reunion 
should be forwarded to Mrs, N. 
Ouderkirk, The Sir James Whitney 
School, Trent Road, Belleville, K8P 1B2, 
This is not a reunion of former students 
but of those who have been connected in 
‘whatever capacity with any of the staffs 
of our school. 

Please write us for further details, 
please plan to be with us and please 
contact other “family members’ who 
would wish to be a part of this reunion 
weekend, 
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Behind the Scenes: 


Student Services Program 


Readers of The Canadian are aware of 
the vast numbers of programs which 
contribute to the total education of 
students enrolled at The Sir James 
Whitney School. 

In the most recent edition dedicated to 
the 25th Anniversary of Dr, Demeza’s 
term as Superintendent, mention was 
made to the growth and development of 
facilities and programs which com- 
pliment the instruction program. 

We all realize that the prime reason 
for The Sir James Whitney School is to 
serve educationally those students who 
cannot be educated in local com- 
munities. For those children who live 
beyond the limits for day students, we 
attempt to provide a home like at- 
mosphere providing life skills training, 
and education through various 


programs. 

‘The goal for the Student Services 
program is, ""To provide co-ordinated 
non-instruetion programs for students in 
order that they may achieve optimum 
benefits from the total educational 
program and interact properly in 
society."" Articles throughout this issue 
of The Canadian are typical of the many 
programs and activities developed by 
our Student Services staff. 

Residential Program 

‘The major sub-program of Student 
Services is the residential program. The 
goal of the residential program is, “To 
ensure that each child enrolled be 
secure, feel wanted and become aware of 
his inner worth as a human being.” 

You ate probably aware of the 
residence placement for your own child, 
Residences on campus are Junior 
Residence, Senior Boys Residence, 
Senior Girls Residence and the Aphasic 
Residence. We also operate three former 
staff homes on campus as Group 
Houses. During the past few years the 
larger residential units have been. 
subdivided into smaller living units, 
‘each with its own name as follows. 


Junior Residence — Camelot (Special 
Individualized Program) — Sundance; 
Eagle's Nest; Dove's Wing. 

Senior Boys’ Residence — Harris 
House, Fox Den. 

Senior Girls' Residence — Keukenhof, 
Sugar Shack. 

Aphasic Residence — The Cairn. 

Group Houses — Palmer House 
(Senior Girls); Fitzgerald House (Senior 
Boys); Green Gables (Aphasic). 
Health Services Program 

Health services are provided in our 
modern Infirmary located near and 
joined to the Junior Residence. The 


Health Services gos! is, "To provide 
professional, technical, administrative 
and other resources to maintain the 
health and well-being of students so that 
they may participate fully in educational 
and residential activites 

Besides the application of basichealth 
care, health services to the children 
becomes part of their total education, 
enabling’ them to communicate with 
doctors, dentists, otologists, nurses and 
others in times of medical need. Basic 
knowledge of health care and of physical 
‘well-being is also gained through contact 
‘with our Health Services program. 

‘The Infirmary hos a staff of four 
rogistered nurses on active duty 24 hours, 
a day, seven days a week, whenever 
thete are children at the school. 

Aquatics Program 

Mention was made in the January 27th 
issue of The Canadian of our modern. 
sports complex bearing the name, The J. 
G. Demeza Sports Centre. Within this 
building we carry out our aquatics 
program. The goal of the Aquatics 
program is, '"To provide pupils with the 
‘opportunity to develop independent 
aquatic and water safety skills to the 
level of each swimmer's ability in a 
situation being mindful of water safety 
rules and regulations for the welfare of 
the pupi 

Most readers will remember many 
articles published in The Canadian 
during the past few years concerning our 
Aquatics program. 


‘Transportation 

Becanise children live in our catchment, 
area of eastern and northern Ontario, 
‘one of the major programs in Student 
Services is that of Transportation. 
Providing transportation services in co- 
‘operation with your local school boards is 
another way of providing a total 
education for your child. Besides 
enabling your child to interact more with, 
his/her family and community, it 
provides children with numerous’ ex- 
periences using various modes of 
transportation. 

Initially as day student and weekly 
transportation grew, we experienced a 
reluctance from students to go home 
each day or each weekend. This past 
‘winter when transportation could not be 
provided because of a storm, we en- 
countered upset children who had been 
denied the opportunity of being with 
their families and friends in their home 
communities, 

Parents are to be commended for their 
support. of our transportation program, 
and we appreciate the assistance given 


‘on many occasions. The goal of Tran- 
sportation is, “To enable the pupils’ best 
placement in day or residential programs 
with homegoing enabling contact with 
the family unit, friends and com- 
munity.”” 

Placement services, 

‘The Placement Services goal is, ‘To 
provide information to enable placement 
services through The Canadian Hearing 
Society and other employment agencies 
to secure optimum employment 
placements for each student.”” This isan 
important program at The Sir James 
Whitney School in this day of limited 
employment opportunitie 

Students are provided with first hand 
experiences in the completion of ap- 
plication forms, employment interviews 
and hopefully the opportunity to obtain 
employment during the summer months 
and upon graduation, permanent em- 
ployment. 

Social Services 

Social Services, with its goal “To 
improve the growth and development of 
deaf children by 1) improving interaction 
in the child’s family, 2) by improving the 
relationship between the child’s world at. 
home and his world at school, and 3) by. 
participating in evaluations of pupil 
progress," has brought the home and 
the school much closer together through, 
home visits and numerous telephone 
conversations. 

It is unfortunate that at the present 
time our Social Services staff suffers 
from a vacancy. 

We do appreciate the warmth and 
hospitality shown our social workers and, 
other staff who make regular and 
irregular visits bringing us closer 
together. 

Summary 

Tn as much as the Instructional 
Program provides the educational 
requirements for your child, the Student 
Services Program attempts to provide 
the development of family and social 
skills to enable their healthy involvement 
in modem society and understanding 
others as well as themselves. 

“Observation more than books, ex- 
perience rather than persons, are the 
prime educators.”” 


A.B. Alcott 
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Harris 
House 


Harris House Residence is situated on 
the first floor of the old Senior Boys 
Residence. When the residences at the 
school were reorganized in the fall of 
1976 the name Harris House was 
selected for our Residence in honour of 
Mr. Finlay Harris who was a former 
supervisor in this building for many 
years 

Harris House is home away from home 
for 41 boys ranging in age from 11 to 16 
years, The boys are looked after by a 
‘Staff of nine Residence Counsellors. 

Our residence is also home for 
“Alice,” a deaf Newfoundland water dog 
given to the school by the Canadian 
author Farley Mowat. The boys take 
tums feeding Alice and taking her for 
walks. When the school is closed for 
holidays Alice lives with Mrs. Rosemary 
Ryer, a member of our staff. 

In the residence, our most important, 
task is to counsel and give guidance to 
the children in our care, This is done in 
both positive and negative situations. 

Residence time is out of class time. We, 
therefore, try to offer a variety of 
programs to the children. This way each 

ld may pick what he would like to do 
cording to his interests. Through our 
residence programs we hope to teach the 
boys skills which in turn could become 
hobhnes offering many hours of pleasure 
through the years ahead. 

Some of the programs offered in 
Harris House are; String Art, Macrame, 
Rug Hooking, Pool, Checkers, Chess, 
Cards, Typing, Library, Taxidermy, 
Wood’ Carving, Model Making and 
Contest, Candle Making, and Arts and 


Crafts, We also have @ Tuck Shop where 
the children sell chips. Here they learn 
how to serve the “customer” (their 
peers) and how to make change. All 
profits go back into our residence fund 
where purchases such as pool cues, 
chalk and fish food as well as macrame 
jjute, ete, are paid from. 

We have a very active House 
Leagues program which operates twice a 
week, The boys are divided into four 
teams and compete against each other. 
Games played range from floor hockey to 
volleyball. Each week the boys also have 


Palmer House 


Palmer House I is an older, off- 
campus home where six girls eome for a 
four-week period. These girls are from 
levels 11 (0 14. 

In this home-tike setting the students 
each take their turn leaming to plan and 
prepare meals, do grocery shopping or 
leaning tasks around the house. They 

ir friends in the 
evenings, Sometimes they will invite 
their friends to a birthday dinner or a 
spaghetti supper. They learn, however, 
this all has to be done within their 
budget 

‘The kitls are encouraged to plan their 
time so they are up early enough to 
prepare a ood breakfast, leave a 
reasonably clean house and be at school 

ime for their elasses or “On-the-Job 
Training.” 

‘The purpose of this program is to help 
prepare the students for setting up their 
own living quarters when they graduate 
and also to give them experience han 
Gling: money and preparinge meals. 

Lorene Parks 


three free gym periods and three free 
swim periods. 

Harris House sponsors three or four 
dances for the children in levels 7-10 
each year. Through this activity we try to 
foster acceptable interaction and social 
skills with the opposite sex in a 
chaperoned situation. 

‘We hope to see many of you at Open 
House this June. 

Congratulations to Dr. J. G. Demeza 
on his 25th Anniversary as Superin- 
tendent of our school. 

Mr. Wendy Pleizior 
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Green 
Gables 


WHATISIT: 

Green Gables is the name we have 
given to our three bedroom house 
situated on the boundary of the Sir 
James Whitney School campus. It is a 
residential setting for students enrolled 
in the Aphasic Program and isa satellite 
program of the Cairn residence. At 
present it accommodates four students. 

The program at Green Gables 
provides the controlled environment that 
focilitates a greater staff-student. in- 
teraction, At present all students are on 
individual programs offering intense 
instruction ina variety of behavioural 
‘and social skills 
WHY ISI: 

Most large residential programs are 
based on a Milieu treatment approach, 
providing a general environment 
designed to meet the needs of a group of 
residents sharing a similar disability, in 
our case Aphasia, The problem is that 
while these residents may exhibit 
similarities in their specific disability, 
social as well as educational, there exist 
cases. where either the ‘deg 
disability or presence of addit 
disabilities along with the environmental 
‘background and personal characteristics 
of the resident can make it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible for him to 
maintain relatively normal develop- 
mental patterns as seen in most of his 
peers, As a result, some form of 
remedial program must be provided. Its 
our feeling that by removing the resident 
from the pressures of the larger unit, by 
offering help and direction necessary in 
the areas required, and continually 
equating performance to standards 
demanded in the environment to be 
served, the child's potential to meet 
these standards is greatly enhanced. 

Green Gables therefore is a remedial 
program using an eclectic treatment 
approach that provides the flexibility in 
an environment that can be designed 
specifically for the resident and his 
problem(s). 


HOW DOES IT WORK: 

Three major aspects are essential in 
establishing an effective program of this 
type 


-competent staff 

-knowledge in variety of treatment 
methods 

= an effective recording/evaluative 
system. 

‘The first two presented little problem, 
for within our present residential 
program we have an abundance of 
competent staff with the necessary 
qualities who possess a variety of ex- 
perience and knowledge in treatment 
methods, The greatest problem was in 
either devising or securing an effective 
recording/evaluating system. Of 
necessity the system had to be explicit, 
concise and realistically functional, 
Fortunately, while attending the 
Thistletown "Symposium (September, 
1977), Thad the opportunity to sit in on & 
workshop on G.O.R, (The Problem-Goal 
Orientated Record) researched, 
designed and presently used at the 
Thistletown Regional Centre. It was 
impressive, and we had secured our 
recording/evaluating system. 

While our experience with G.O.R. has 
been limited, it has been sufficient to 
establish it as a successful working 
mechanism for our setting at Green 
Gables. Because of its success I would 
like to outlines some of the features 
of G.O.R. 

There are six major components of 
GOR. 

1. DATA BASE: All Background 
Information 

2. STRENGTH LIST: Documents, 
characteristics and conditions that 
contribute positively to the well being of 
the child, 

3, PROBLEM LIST: A_ natural 
outgrowth of the analysis of the in- 
formation. “Anything important enough, 
to do something about." A running 
inventory that ean be added to. 

An assessment conference is held to 
document: a) Priorities of problems, b) 
selection(s) from problem list to be dealt 
with, c} Short and long-term goals, d) 
the treatment plan, 

4, PROGRESS NOTES: Chronologically 
recorded information relating solely to 
the problem dealt with. Record of any 
new problem. 

5. REVIEW CONFERENCE: Brief de- 


scription of progress. Defining of any 
new problem. Decision regarding: 1) 
treatment resolved problem; 2) problem 
continues, review treatment plan; 3) new 
treatment plan for new problem; 4) 
discharge. 

6. DISCHARGE SUMMARY: Sum- 
marizes all problems. All individual 
treatments provided. Goals attained 

‘There are a number of advantages to 
G.O.R.: Itconcentrates all efforts on one 
problem and the three major areas of 
interest; Tracking — knowing what is 
happening; Evaluating Process — if 
goals are being met; Program 
Development —which treatment plans 
should be changed. 

It renders available specific in- 
formation on treatment plans, goals set 
and progress made for individual 
problems, 

Tt facilitates continuous evaluation 
throughout the program. 

Tt simplifies decision making in what 
should be recorded and reduces record 
keeping time, 

It is not designed to any one method of 
treatment. 

All information is in one file that 
remains active and in constant use. (All 
progress notes are hand written directly 
into the file.) 


SUMMARY 

As previously stated the Green Gables 
program is available to those residents 
who cannot maintain the normal 
developmental patterns seen in most of 
their peers. The point that must be 
stressed however is that the Green 
Gables program is not an alternative to 
the regular residential program, but an 
intense short-term program that will 
provide the resident with the orientation 
‘and/or rehabilitation necessary to return 
to the regular residential program and 
function adequately. 

Staff-parent communication is most 
important in this program. As all of the 
behaviours to be modified or skills to be 
learned shared in both en- 
vironments, it is imperative that parents 
take an active part in the resident’s 
program while at home. Experience has 
proven that mutual co-operation and 
consistency in the program are 
prerequisites to success, 

The existence and success of any 
program is dependent on a need and its 
ability to meet that need, This type of 
program not only serves our needs but 
also has a lot of potential in other areas 
of application. 

‘As long. as children fail to reach their 
full potential, and we accept the fact that 
failure is a current state rather than a 
trait, experimentation and change are 
essential components of our position as 
residential staff. 


Dougal McCamley, 
Supervising Residence Counsellor, 
‘The Cairn 


Sick Parade 


‘The moming “Sick Parade" is a very 
important part of The Sir James Whitney 
School day. Any students who have 
colds, coughs, or other problems are 
brought to the Infirmary by their 
residence counsellors after breakfast, 
before school starts, to be checked by the 
nurses in the Infirmary. If they are too ill 
they are admitted to the school infirmary 
and visited by our school doctor, Dr. 
Stock. 

‘Any emergencies that arise during the 
day are immediately referred to Dr. 
Stock and the parents are notified. 

If a student is confined to the in- 
firmary for any length of time, the 
parents are notified on the third day of 
admission and kept informed of their 
progress. 

Mrs. Margaret McQueen, 
Supervising Nurse. 


It's our turn! Anna Milla with a cold and Kelli Ann Beaudoin witha sore foot 


are being treated by one of our staff nurses, Mrs. Francine Robinson. Mrs. 
Sue Brown, their Residence Counsellor is waiting to take them to school, 
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Some of our students waiting in the Infirmary on Sick Parade. 


Susan Maxwell bumped her head and Isapplying ice 
to the bump to prevent a bruise, She is watching TV 
inthe Infirmary. 


We are next! Melinda Riddle, Tammy Sine, Susan 
Maxwell, Debbie Sicoli and Jennifer Cowell are 
having their colds checked. 
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Behind the Scenes: 


S.J.W. Support Services 


‘A very important part of any structure 
is its foundation or support. The Sir 
James Whitney School is structured of 
many programs, one of which is the 
"Support Program.”’ We, as members of 
the Support Program team of this school 
can therefore be considered as per- 
forming a very necessary and respon- 
sible function rendering assistance to all 
other areas, students and staff. 

The various components of the 
Support Unit and a brief resume of some 
oftheir activities are as follows: 

Business Office 

The Sir James Whitney School has 
many departments within _ its 
organization of which the Business 
Office is but one, performing numerous 
duties to assist both the students and 
staff, There are seven persons employed 
in this office who help to administer the 
school financial poli 

The following is a 
these employees’ duties whose names 
you will probably recognize from various 
receipts, letters and memos that you 
may have received throughout the past 
years. 

Mr. L. W. Probert is the Business 
Administrator. 

‘Mr. E, M, Irwin isthe Office Manager 
who processes the travel claims and 
petty cash transactions. He keeps a 
general eye on all the business tran- 
‘actions that flow through the Business 
Office, 

Miss J. Dorian looks after the at- 
tendance and payroll for all staff 
members and payment of invoices to 
supplying companies, A good person to 
know if you are hunting fora pay cheque 
which is very important these days, 

Mrs. B, Outingdyke is the telephone 
and P.A. system operator. Her pleasant 
voice on the other end of the line will 
greet you when calling the school. 

Mrs. J. Young looks after all the 
postings for the budget and also 
students’ accounts, If you receive a 
student's statement it has probably been 
sent by her. 


The Business Office Staft 


Mrs. Joanne Young at the posting machine which records budget 
‘and students’ account transactions 
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Mrs. M. Sero is our cashier for all 
money received at the school. A receipt 
bearing her name will be sent to your 
home within a few days after the money 
is received at the school 

Mrs. D. Stoughton assists in the in- 
voices, posting and telephone 
operation. If @ key is required for a 
door in the school, she will gladly help 
you. 


Purchasing Office and Stores 

‘The Purchasing Office is responsible 
for acquiring most of the requirements 
necessary for the smooth operation of all 
departments at The Sir James Whitney 
School. Whether it be a teacher in need 
of books, a residence counsellor in need 
of bed sheets, or a staff member from 
the support services requiring carbon 
paper, the need is made known to the 
Purchasing Office by way of a 
“Requisition For Equipment and 
Supplies" form. The Purchasing Officer, 
Mr. McMurray, obtains competitive bids 
from various suppliers of the required 
goods and, from these bids, determines 
the company with whom the order will be 
placed. ‘The requisition is then passed 
on to Mrs, Lensen who types a “Pur- 
chase Order’” and, after it has been 
signed by Mr. MeMurray, mails it to the 
company offering the best price for the 
goods required. 

Upon arrival of the shipment from the 
‘company, Mr. Clapp, who is responsible 
for Receiving/Shipping at. the Central 
Stores, examines it for damage and 
ensures that everything ordered is 
cluded in the shipment, Once he is 
‘satisfied that everything is as it should 
be, Mr. Clapp then sends the goods to 
the person who originally requested 
them. The paperwork involved in such a 
transaction is then submitted to Miss 
Dorian in the Business Office who 
processes the invoice for payment. Mr. 
Clapp also retains a stock of such con- 
sumable supplies as light bulbs, dish 
soap, paper towels, etc. which’ most 
departments use. 


Laundry 

Our efficient Laundry operates with 
four persons doing personal laundry of 
all students as well as doing cleaning of 
draperies, sheets, tablecloths, towels, 
etc. for the various school are 
‘Mending is also done at the Laundry, 


Mr. McMurray and Mrs. Lensen ensure that Information typed 
‘on the Purchase Orders is completeand correct 


Mr. Clapp must keep a careful record of all supplies on hand 
in the Central Stores in addition to receiving and shipping parcels 


‘Coming clean in the laundry where things can be preity pressing at times! 


mie 
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Dietary 

Since September, 1971 the Dietary 
Department, with ‘staff composed of 
Government and VS employees, has 
been managed by VS Services Limited. 
‘At the time of takeover one of the 
methods of food service was changed so 
that now there are two separate and 
completely different dining styles 
present at the School, 

The Senior Dining Room has cafeteria 
style service with two complete cafeteria 
lines being utilized at noon hour-the 
extra to accommodate staff and one for 
day students and only one line used at 
breakfast and supper. Trays are picked 
up the beginning of the line, food 
selected from display and then carried to 
the tables by each individual, 

The Junior Dining Room has Family 
Style Service. This is the method by 
which tables are pre-set and food is 
brought to the tables in bowls, or on 
platters, then the Counsellors serve the 
children. 

Until January this year we operated a 
Bake Shop in the basement of the senior 
school. However, at this time it is not in 
operation, due to illness of the baker. 
The dietary staffs of both the senior and 
junior buildings are experts at helping in 
the planning and carrying out of all 
varieties of parties, dinners and special 
events 

Miss Susan Creighton who is the 
Dietary Manageress states that she has 
worked in many institutional situations 
and she would like to say that the staff at 
‘The Sir James Whitney School that she 
has had the pleasure of working with are 
wonderful, eapableand dedicated. 


Maintenance 
Including Heating Plant, Plumbing, 
Electrical, Cleaning, ‘Carpentry, 
Grounds 'Maintenance-Mechanical, 
mnatorium and Swimming Pool 
Maintenance and Security. 

Mr. Sid Strawbridge is in charge of the 
operational and ground maintenance, 
which includes all preventative main- 
tenance routines on installed equipment 
and the day-to-day minor maintenance of 
the buildings and services, This is the 
responsibility of the School Maintenance 
Department. 

Other responsibilities include 
periodical inspection and maintenance, 
Fepair and replacement of equipment 
and normal maintenance associated with 
the efficient operation of all the 
buildings. The Sir James Whitney 
School buildings cover approximately 14 
acres under roof. The total acreage is 
approximately 83. Some of the main- 
tenance done by our department are: 

Maintenance of the heating plant 
where three high pressure boilers are 
contained using natural gas with stand- 


Mr. R.S. Joyner, 
Ministry of 
Government Services 
checking over the 
proposed phase 2 

of the fire alarm 
modification with 

Mr. Sid Strawbridge, 
Maintenance and 
Ground Super- 
Intendent 


‘Some of our cleaning staff 
in the Sentor School 
Auditorium, beginning, 
at the bottom 

and working up! © 
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by oil, Also operating out of the heating 
plant is the plumber who does work on 
condensate pumps as well as the usual 
plumbing requirements, 

Electrical maintenance covers primary 
and secondary distribution, lighting, 
repairs to automatic washers and dryers 
and electrical appliances and equipment 
throughout the school. 

‘The carpentry work consists of cabinet 
making and repairs, making new kitchen 
cupboards and some room renovations. 
The pickup and repair of furniture, 
drapery track and making of signs and 
bulletin boards is also done by main- 
tenance staff. Of course, minor painting 
and decorating and installation of glass 
is a must for schools and residences. 

Our expansive grounds require 
planning for the planting of flowers and 
shrubbery and the landscaping as done 
by our grounds staff. The grounds 
maintenance staff have been ex- 
ceptionally busy this winter on snow 
removal. 

Inthe comparatively new Gym- 
natorium and Swimming pool, main- 
tenance of a large gym area complete 
with stage and also the filtering system 
and testing of the pool is required. With 
the number of buildings involved, 
cleaning is an important part of the 
maintenance department so that a high 
standard throughout the schools and 
residential areas can be maintained. 

Security of our grounds and buildings 
is efficiently handled on a 24 hour basis 
by the Canadian Corps of Com- 
missionaires. 

The school consists of 21 buildings 
including Central Heating Plant, 
Grounds, Maintenance buildings, Plant 
maintenance building, Main School, 
with the Main Office and Administration 
office. Junior School complete with 
attached Infirmary and new Clinic, 
Aphasic School and Residence, 
Vocational Building covering most 
trades, Teacher Education and TV 
Media Centre, large Gymnatorium 
complete with pool, two large kitchens 
and. dining rooms. Senior Girls 
residence, Senior Boys residence, 
Laundry with our own Central Stores and 
Purchasing section. A site plan showing 
the buildings by number has been 
published. 


‘Transportation 
Our two capable drivers, Percy 
Liebenthal and Keith Johnston transport 
our students and also make deliveries on 
and off the school property. 


‘One of our busy school bus vans and driver 
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Summer Work Experiences 


Many senior students at Sir James Whitney look forward to the summer 
months not only as a holiday from school routines but also as a time for em- 
ployment. This is valuable both as a source of some extra spending money and 
in providing some experience in the working world. 

Since this is a favourite topic of conversation, the students in the senior 
grades were asked about their work experience during the summer of 1977. 
They have shared the following information with us. First of all, is a list of 
students who indicated that they worked last summer and the type of em- 
ployment they had. Many of the students wrote rather detailed accounts of 
their employment and a few of the more interesting articles have been 


selected for printing. 


Summer of 77 Employment 

Chris Dobbie, Custodian; Perry 
Belleau, Carpenter; Andrea Spence, 
‘Teacher Aide; Frank Zenini, Mason; 
David Kerr, Maintenance Worker; Gary 
Drake, Maintenance Worker; John 
Holmes, Caretaker; Gordon  Fitchett, 
Blacksmith and Apple Picker; Jim 
Campbell, Carpenter; David Raffle, 
Cleaner and Construction Worker; Kevin 
Fitchett, Farmer; Mark Youmans, Auto 
Body; Norman Johnson, Painting and 
Picking Tobacco; Ken Johnston, 
Ministry of Natural Resources; Allan 
Mason, Cabinetmaking. 

Lawrence Desjardins, Ministry of 
Natural Resources; Robert Ladouceur, 
Landscaping; Gilles Mercier, Auto Bod 
Wayne Zito, Custodian; Bart Shigwadja, 
Fish Hatchery: Eileen ‘Thomas 
Custodian; Denis Bergeron, Carpentry: 
Danny Fitehett, Farming; Bruce Gomes, 
Carpentry: Andre Delisle, Garbage pick- 
up; Donald Levesque, ARC Industri 
Shawney Berry, Laundry Worker; Jeff 
Cardinal, Lumberyard Worker. 

Lisa Burtnyk, Young Canada Works; 
Bill Murmey, Auto Body: Jim Collins, 
Ontario Camp of the Deaf; Cathy Kell 
Custodian; Shelley Kingsman, Hai 
dresser; Roy Moroughan, Stock Boy in a 
sports shop; Allan Campbell, Carpentry: 
Tami Conners, C.H.S, Day Camp; Kevin 
Mallen, Dairy Farmer; Rena Daigle, 
Helper in a restaurant; Clinton Dennie, 
Young Canada Works; Karl Lund, 
Helper in a restaurant; Steven Smith, 
Maintenance Worker; Ron Rosenberger, 
Auto Body: Ron Carr, Ministry of 
Natural Resources, 

Students’ Work Experiences 

KEVIN MALLEN: [had a job with my 
father for the summer. I worked on our 
farm. My father asked me to work for 
him because he wanted me to have a 
200d job. I worked all summer from June 
to September, I will also work in the 
winter from December to March, 

Every morning and night I went out to 
the barn. T worked milking the cows, 
then I washed the udder cups and hose. 
My father and I milked cows for about 
three hours every morning and night, 1 


never had a day off, 1 worked every 
moming and night, My father paid me 
for working for him. I like farm work 
using a tractor, milling, putting hay on 
the floor of the barn and feeding some of 
the cows. 

With the money my father gave me, I 
bought some new clothes, I saved some 
of it in the bank. If I keep my money in 
the bank and put more in too, then Iwill 
be able to buy a car and a new Ski-doo. I 
also hope when I finish school Iwill have 
hhad enough experience to work on a farm 
full time. 

ROY MOROUGHAN:On July 4th 1 
started to work in Gananoque at a Sports 
Shop. I worked at shelf stocking until 
August 31st. The boss's name was Mr. 
Bob Newman. Manpower looked forthe 
job for me and phoned me about the job, 
Twas pleased about it, I put shoes into 
shoe boxes and then on the shelves. T 
worked hard all day. In the morning at 
7200 Teft my home and went to work til 
:00. All day I learned to put all the same 
size and colour shoes on many different 
shelves. I hope I will work at the same 
job again and Thope Ican save for a car. 

SHELLEY KINGSMAN: Last summer 
Thad an interesting job for part of July 
and August, T worked in Belleville for 
Appledene Beauty Salon. My boss's 
name was Karen H, She owns the beauty 
salon. Iwas a hairdresser. 

Mr. Newman and Mrs. MacDonald 
helped me get the job at Appledene 
Beauty Salon last spring, I worked every 
Thursday on-the-job training and got 
experience. A deaf girl named Linda 
Cleveland was at Appledene and she 
helped me a lot. 

From the money I earned, I bought 
some new clothes and other things I 
needed. 

Tam still lucky. Every Thursday Igo to 
Appledene for on-the-job training. 


WILLIAM MURNEY: I had a job last 
summer which I enjoyed because it was 
my favourite work. I worked in Regent's 
Auto Body Shop in Peterborough, 


My boss’s name was Mr. 


‘The work I did there this summer was 
fixing the bodies on the automobiles. I 
found the job myself, 1 worked at 
Regent's from June 16th to September 
2nd. 

It was a good experience for me to 
work in the Body Shop as it will help me 
improve my skills. It will be easier for me 
in the future to get my provincial body 
licenee. 

I eamed enough money this year to 
buy' myself a car which I wanted very 
much. Iwas also able to save some more 
money for the futu 

* 


CLINTON DENNIE: I was fortunate 
to have a job last summer. I was glad to 
go to work. I worked for the Canadian 
Hearing Society. 

Thad an interview with Mr. Parker on 
June 27th, [started working on July 11th 
andI worked until August 25th. 

Iworked with Lisa Burtnyk and Gerard 
Kennedy. Gerard was my Supervisor. 1 
was helping in interviews for the deaf 
employees of a company. I wrote 
questions and sentences for the deaf and 
gave them to the boss. I was helping 
when the deaf had problems in com- 
munication with their hearing bosses, 

made some money and saved it in the 
bank. I may use it to go on the trip to 
Jamaica, 


KARL LUND: Iworked in ““The Great 
Canadian Food Experience” restaurant 
in Kenora. My boss’s name was Mr. 
Clarton. He has been the owner for many 
years. I put boxes of food on the shelves. 
Talso washed dishes, pots and cleaned 
the shelves and floors. I put the garbage 
in the garbage cans. 

My father helped me find the job. I 
worked for two months and three weeks, 
liked the work but I didn’t like working 
part time. Some days I worked six and 
‘one half hours and some days I only 
worked four hours. 

I saved most of my money in the bank 
in Kenora, I brought some to school and 
spentit. 


RON CARR: Iworked forthe Ontario 
Ministry of Natural Resources in 


Kemptville from July 1th to August 
26th, Starting time was at 7:30 a.m. and 
closing time at 4:80 p.m. I helped by 
plowing a garden for the plants, cutting 
grass with a lawn tractor or ‘mower, 
turning on or off the water for all pipes 
that give water to help the plants grow, 
cutting some dead trees, and washing 
down cars, tractors, and greenhouses. I 
fet good about my job, 

1 worked a lot of overtime. 1 had no 
problems. Tliked this because it was very 
‘good hard work and I had to be careful. 

‘The boss, whose name is Jimmy 
Campbell, said that no other deaf people 
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Make Sure It Is 


Vocational Education 


by JOHN DEGLER 


‘There is no doubt in my mind that as 
Hollis has just told us Vocational 
Education IS, not may be, the answer to 
many of the problems we are being 
forced to face up to today. We now have 
a situation where the roles and ob- 
jectives of our deaf educational 
programs are being questioned and 
criticized just as they have been in our 
local public schools, colleges and 
universities. 

Up until a few years ago, no one was 
heard opposing, criticizing, ot praising 
vocational education, In fact, it was 
difficult to find many persons who were 
interested in discussing vocational 
education at all, But today social and 
economic forces in our society are 
demanding changes. There, changing 
conditions have created an entirely new 
environment, new insights, jobs, in- 
dustries, and national objectives. 

‘So what we see in America today is a 
concept in which vocational education 
and manpower training are being 
recognized as the mainstream of the 
total education and training program. 

Yes, academic and higher education 
should be open to all who want it and can 


SUMMER WORK (cont'd) 
worked with him, only one, me. 

In the future Mr. Parker will try to 
find a woodworking job in Ottawa for 
me. If he can't find one, I want to work 
on a farm at the same place. 

JOHN HOLMES: Last summer I 
began working for the Department of 
Public Works, Canada, on June 12th and 
stopped working on September 2nd 
because Thad to go back to school to get 
‘more education. I was a custodian on the 
night shift, I had many duties to perform 
and these included vacuuming, cleaning 
washrooms, carrying out the garbage, 
waxing the floors, etc, Mr. Parker, who 
is a counsellor for the Canadian Hearing 
Society in the Ottawa area, assisted me 
in finding this job. 

T was satisfied with this job because I 
met new friends and learned new skills 
and ideas, I had trouble communicating 
with the French people but it didn’t 
matter because I was able to com- 
‘municate with the English, About half 
the people spoke English. One fellow 
employee, Wayne Zito, was another deaf 
stuclent from .J.W. Of course, I could 
commtinicate with him. 

This job will help me but I would 
prefer to be a Welder or Auto Body 
repairman in the future. If [cannot find a 
job as a Welder or Auto Body man, I 
would like to work 5 a custodian after I 
g0 to Collexe. 


formerly Principal, Nevil Vocational School, 
The Pennsylvania School for the Deat 


take it; but we cannot change the fact 
that perhaps 80 percent of our youth find 
it ‘not relevant’ to their interests and 
capacities. 

‘An interesting observation is the fact 
that right now we have jobs going 
begging. Industry has hundreds of 
thousands of jobs that are not being 
filled for lack of qualified workers, and 
these jobs exist alongside millions of 
unemployed people. This does not make 
much sense. You would think that 
through vocational education we would 
have eliminated that part of unem- 
ployment that can be accounted for by 
not being adequately prepared for the 
kind of jobs that are available. This 
certainly is one of the major aims of 
vocational education—true vocational 
education, 


But even with the existence of all the 
evidence, an old ailment remains un- 
treated for the most part in many of the 
nation's schools. This is the unit 
tentional regard that vocational 
education is unimportant. Vocational 
education is still an undesirable word to 
many people in our public schools and I 
am sorry to say in many schools for the 
deaf. Many parents, for instance, 
consider it a program for under- 
achievers. I am afraid that we as 
educators have done a very fine job 
selling the idea that our educational 
programs should be geared to an elite 
minority — to prepare the 20 percent for 
subsequent schooling. Fortunately, 
there is a national move on at present to 
do something about providing the 
education needed by millions of our 
citizens so that they can be employed. 
Just this past spring the magazine 
“Nation's School'' polled a represen- 


tative sampling of school superin- 
tendents to determine how adequate 
they thought their various types of 
programs were, The answer came 
through loud and clear that the non- 
college-bound students wore getting the 
poorest treatment at the hands of today 
schools. Nearly 50 percent admitted that 
the non-college-bound were not being 
served by their districts’ educational 
program while 90 percent said that the 
college-bound were best served. 

These facts are indications that 
vocational edueators in our public 
schools are beginning to realize the 
tremendous potential in vocational 
education programs that are of high 
quality and oriented to the needs of 
students of all azes. 

Tt is almost impossible today to read 
the daily newspapers or periodicals; 
listen to the radio, look at TV or listen to 
the campaign speches of the politicians 
running for office without seeing or 
hearing something said about education, 
“Vocational Education.”” 

1 think that it is time for educators of 
the deaf to stop talking. We must get 
with it and make sure what we are 
calling vocational education, is 
yoeational education, We cannot suffer 
through another 50. years or even 10 
years of research, discussions, excuses 
or promises, I think all of ts have read 
and listened to the results of the many 
fine studies that have been made, such 
as: Boatner, Stuckless and Moores 
“Occupational Status of the Young Adult 
Deaf in New England’’ and Lunde and 
Bigman, “Occupational Conditions 
Among the Deaf,"” For the most part all 
of the studies come up with the same 
conclusion: the majority of our graduates 
are not doing well in the world of the 
work. 

This is true even though almost every 
school for the deaf has a vocational 
department or program. What's the 
answer? Again it is simply that most of 


On February seventh, Mr Tom 


who Is the Director of the Bellevil 


Centennial Committe, gave us the Parade Marshal's Trophy which the cabin won at 


the Santa Claus Parad 
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the programs are vocational in name 
only 

‘The summary of a survey made by 
NTID last December in conjunction with 
an Institute on Career Development for 
Deaf Students conducted at Rochester 
stated 55 residential schools for the deaf 
offered vocational programs out of a total 
of 62 residential schools. It also reported 
that of the 948 students graduating from 
residential schools in 1970, 896 par- 
ticipated ina vocational program. 

OF the 55 schools reporting that they 
offered a vocational program, 36 
reported Arts and Crafts as a vocational 
offering, 52 listed Home Economics, and 
Driver Education, Leathercraft, Dance 
and Industrial Arts were also reported as 
vocational offerings, 

‘The vocational programs which are 
offered at P.S.D. and at the Katzenbach 
School in New Jersey prove that em- 
ployment opportunities for the deaf are 
good—provided they have been trained 
and prepared to compete im the job 
market. 

‘The solution is simple; provide a true 
vocational program for your students, 
not excuses or programs that are 
vocational in name only. 

Make Sure It Is Vocational Education 

There are many reasons given by 
individuals and schools for not providing, 
a true vocational program but I wonder 
how valid they are, 

One of the most exaguerated tales we 
hear today is the statement of how 
rapidly new occupations are evolving 
and old occupations are disappearing, A 
real good exercise is to try to name three. 
‘occupations that have actually disap- 
peared in the last 30 or so years. Yes, 
many have declined in numbers of 
persons employed, but how many ac- 
tually disappeared? Equally interesting 
is to try to name just three new oc- 
cupations which are not actually a part 
of, or a modification of, an existing 
‘occupation of prior times. 

I think we should cease to worry or 
panic about occupations of tomorrow and 
provide vocational education for the 
‘occupation of today. Our graduate will 
then be equipped to adjust to and un- 
derstand the new or modifed oc- 


A statement that is made often today. 

by those who oppose vocational 

education is— 

fh school is today regarded 

as the minimum requirement for 
entering many blue collar jobs, 

Many white-collar jobs require a 

minimum of two years of college 

training for entrance."’ 

These inflated requirements often 
assumed in statements by educators 
would not hold up when job analysesare 
made, 


Job task analyses decompose a ‘job’ 
into its various functional ‘tasks’ and 


assess the kind and the extent of 
Preparatory training necessary to 
perform each task at an ‘‘average" level 
of competence. A recent report of the 
U.S. Bureau of Employment Security, 
titled “Estimates of Workers Traits 
Requirements” prescribes both general 
and vocational requirements for each of 
several thousand job titles. For most of 
these, the experts stipulate an average 
general educational requirement of 
considerably less than twelve years of 
school (examples: office machine 
operator - 8 years of school; electrician - 
11 years; bookkeeper - 10 years.) In 
fact, a powerful case is being made in 
most of the ‘new careers’ literature 
that many of the technological changes 
have created jobs that need less 
academic background. For example, the 
code inseriber that is now used in banks 
to (electronic sorting) sort checks needs 
ess skill than the proof machine 
‘operator whose job has been replaced by 
this new advance in data processing. 


It may come as a rude shock to some 
educators but the fact is that the jobs and 
the requirements for the jobs are made 
by industry, not the schools, Too many of 
us in deaf education isolate ourselves in 
the classroom or school shop and teach 
as we believe a subject should be taught 
with no consideration of industry, its 
needs, or the training and skills it wants. 
Educators too often develop a ‘‘know-it- 
all” attitude and as a result do not 
communicate with industry. When it 
comes to vocational education, 1 am 
afraid there are some who are afraid 
industry will find out just how much they 
don't know about the subject. 


In @ speech before the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals in Houston, Texas this past 
January, Dr. Sidney P. Marland, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, chided 
educators for pointing a “Godlike 
finger" at Vocational Education. He said 
that since so few students are ever 
exposed to vocational education, ac- 
cusations of failure are illogical as well 
asa massive injustice. 

‘Then he made a dramatic proposal: “I 
propose that a universal goal of 
American education, starting now, be 
this: that every young person completing, 
our school system at Grade 12 be ready 
to enter higher education or to enter 
useful and rewarding employment. 1 
suggest we dispose of the term 
vocational education and adopt the term 
Career Education. Every young person 
in school belongs in the eategory at some 
point whether preparing to bea surge 
bricklayer, amother, ora secretary. 

This implies to me that unless the 
academic leaders in our schools accept 
their rightful responsibilities in general 
education for the full spectrum of 
students, and modify the program ac- 
cordingly, they will find themselves, not 


as equal partners in education and 
training, but rather in the same position 
where vocational education was in the 
total educational program some 15 to 25 
yearsago. 

‘To be more specific, if those youth and 
adults who want vocational education 
had access to a quality program of 
vocational education, most of the present 
secondary academic programs in schools, 
for the deaf and also the public schools 
would not have sufficient numbers of 
students to offer quality academic 
programs. 

We at The Pennsylvania School forthe 
Deaf do not have a choice as to the type 
of vocational program we ¥" nrovide. In 
the State of Pennsylvania there aie more 
than 8,600 different vocational programs 
in operation in the state’s 500-plus high 
schools and 60 area vocational-technical 
schools, Among these programs are 
1,300 in business education and 1,100 in 
trade and industrial areas. Every public 
high school in the state offers its 
students business education programs. 
‘The state has a total of 350,000 plus 
enrollees in vocational education 
programs (250,000 at the high school 
level), This is topped only by three other 
states — California, New York, and 
Texas, 


Because of these spectacular 
vocational education statistics, we must 
provide a quality program if our 
Braduates ave to successfully compete in 
the labor m.. 

In order to provide opportunities for 
our deaf students through true 
vocational education, schools for the 
deaf will have to first stop trying to 
transfer the responsibilities to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Department, 
public vocational schools and industry 
through on-the-job training. We are the 
specialist in deaf education, “the ex- 
perts'’; if we want to call ourselves 
educators, it is our responsibility to 
provide an educational program that 
meets the individual needs of all our 
students. B.V.R.'s job is rehabilitation 
not education; the local vocational school 
does not have the personnel with the 
specialized training and Manpower 
Administration studies have found 
private industry does little about job 
training except in times of crisis. 

The following are some of the 
viewpoints which I feel are essential to 
the development of a quality program of 
vocational education. These viewpoints 
apply to students whether they be youth 
or adults, potential semi-skilled, 
technical or semi-professional workers, 


1. The students in our schools, as the 
students in the public schools, vary 
widely in their abilities, interests, 
and vocational goals. ‘They also 
differ greatly in personality, 
emotional stability and maturity, 
family and home backgrounds, and 
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‘The Mercury, Renfrew 


Kevin Eve is the new electrical repairman and does an excellent job 
at ARG Industries in Renfrew 


in physical and mental health. These 
individual differences must be 
recognized with a flexible and 
diversified vocational program 
developed to meet the needs of all of 
our students. 

This flexibility in the program should 
provide for open entry and open en- 
deavours — the deaf student or adult 
could enter the program immediately, at 
any point in time; could cycle through 
the training program at his own rate, and 
recycle as needed; and enter the job 
Placement process at whatever time he 
Teaches the “breakout” point in an 
‘occupational skill. 

2. The program should be geared to 
serve those in school, those who 
have completed or discontinued 
their formal education, and those 
who have already entered the labor 
market but need to up-grade their 
skills or learn new ones, 

8, The instructional program must be 
developed from job analyses made 
of the occupations, so that the skills 
and related information are realistic 
terms of what is required to 
perform successfully on the job. 

4, Skilled trade courses need a 
minimum student attendance of 
three continuous clock hours per day 
for not less than a 2 year period. 
Courses requiring a high degree of 
skill because of the greater 
sophistication of the equipment 
being used should be maintained for 
years. 

5. Class time allotted for related or 
academic work should be developed 


from job analyses and proven needs 
‘and not from conjectures or con- 
venience of scheduling. For 
example, mathematics required of a 
student studying to be a baker 
should be different from that of a 
student studying to become a 
machinist, 

The course of study should 
represent honest, realistic 
educational and training hurdles 
‘essential to obtaining an accuptional 
goal, 


A true vocational program must 


include a wide variety of oc- 
cupational choices so that all 
students may have a choice and a 
possibility of attaining graduation. 
‘The program must include oc 
cupational programs or courses 
which require high and low degrees 
of skill and academic ability. 


. The students enrolled in any specific 


program are those who can profit 
from the instruction and who can 
qualify for placement upon 
graduation. 

‘The program must be conducted by 
instructors who haye had sufficient 
practical experience through 
bonafide wage earning experience in 
the oceupation being taught and 
education and training in the skills 
of teaching vocational subjects, 

‘The equipment and type of work 
performed should be as nearly like 
its counterpart in the actual work 
situation as it is possible to achieve 
in an educational institution, I might 
add the amount of equipment is just 


as important as the type. I recently 
read a Research Report submitted in 
Partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the Master of 
Science Degree in Business 
Education by Arvilla Rank, The 
author made a survey of all the 
schools for deaf children throughout 
the United States which offered 
business education courses. Sixteen 
of the schools surveyed offered a key 
Punch program with 23 key punch 
machines available in the 16 schools, 
The Pennsylvania School for the 
‘Deaf was one of the 16 schools—we 
happen to have 7 key punch 
machines—this leaves 16 machines 
remaining for 15 schools These 
figures suggest that many of the 
vocational key punch programs 
offered in schools for the deaf 
throughout the U.S, are vocational 
inname only. 

10, Vocational guidance is a must in any 
quality vorational program. First 
there should be opportunites for a 
wide variety of exploratory ex- 
periences before a student enters a 
vocational program. When the stu- 
dent is ready to enter a vocational 
Program a Guidance Counselor 

mild be available to help deter 
‘mine his educational training needs, 
assist in placement upon graduation 
and see that follow-up is. main- 
tained, The Guidance Counselor 
would also maintain close contact 
between the school and local em- 
ployment agencies for referral of 
trainees, opportunities, and 
changing employment practices, 

U1. Finally, progams of _ vocational 
education should be administered 
and supervised by personnel who 
are educated and experienced in 
vocational education, who are fully 
acquainted with authoritative oc- 
cupational information, who un- 
derstand the needs of ‘the pupils, 
business and industry and who are 
able to work effectively with em- 
ployers, labor, employment 
‘agencies, social and other govern- 
mental agencies concemed with 
worker education, 

In conclusion, it is my belief that ifour 
schools for the deaf offer true quality 
vocational programs, our graduates will 
not have to worry about opportunities, 
OF course, the program cannot be 
Yoeational in name only, it must be in- 
depth vocational education based on a 
thorough study of the fundamental 
“‘whys'’ in a given occupation. 


Make Sure It Is Vocational Education, 

For the young deaf man or woman who 
has graduated from a True Vocational 
Educational Program there will be many: 
opportunities because they will have a 
marketable skill and the future will 
indeed be bright. 


All Work for More Play 


Shovels, posts, tires, 
earth, muscles and statf 
all begin the day 


‘The girls have everything under control 
Mrs. Riegling finds this. *boring’ experiencet 


Mr. B. Wherry, It still 
doesn't look like a 
teeter totter, Mr. Pape."* 


Sir James Whitney School saw P.A. 
Day put to a different use when, on 
October 8th, 1977, better than thirty 
staff got together to build a creative 
playground forthe Junior residence. 

It took a month of preparation for the 
project to get underway. Building 
materials were requested and we were 
fortunate to receive cedar logs, railroad 
ties, telephone poles, tires, a cable spool 
and lumber free of charge from the 
Maintenance department, Canadian 
Pacific, Bell Canada, Uniroyal, ‘The 
Hydro Commission and the Vocational 
School. Designs were chosen from a 
variety of sources; books, staff ideas, 
drawings and other ‘playgrounds. 
Considerations for selection were 
durability; safety, maintenance, cost, 
ease of construction and potential for 
future expansion. Sketches had to be 
drawn, with measurements indicated, 
underground pipes located and marked 
out, post holes dug, sod removed, tools 
borrowed, hardware determined ee 
purchased, equipment sorted accor 
{o strueture, specific jobs outlined ‘and 
all the building materials hauled to the 
site 

Without co-operation it could never 
have happened. So many people got 
involved that it, would be almost im- 
possible to mention all of them here, but 
by group they are the Vocational School, 
the Maintenance Department, the 
residence counsellors, the supervisors, 
the administrators, -commissionaires, 
Congratulations on a productive team 
effort — perhaps other P.A. Days can be 
spent on similar projects! 

Sheila Sullivan 
Recreational Student 
University of Waterloo 


Mr. J. MeGregor shows us how to move posts Mrs, S. Brown and Miss 8. A. Milligan 
put their bridge bullding skills together 
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After the Finkle 
Machine Co. of Belleville 
donated an old water tank 
to the school, The Metal 
shop boys got busy and 
converted it into a play 
house for the Junior 
School students. Door- 
ways and windows were 
cut out, and inside and 
outside ladders fitted. 

Shown with some of the 
Jr. School students are 
Mr. Knight, Metal Shop 
Teacher, and the Senior 
‘boys who did the work: 

A New Use _ Gilles Mercier, Steven 
Smith and Ron Rosen- 
for an Old berger. The ‘House’ will 
be painted if the children 
Water Tank  canbekept out long 
enough for the paint to 
dry! 
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The Summer Complaint 


or Sir James Whitney Flu 
‘THERE are long standing jokes around the school about how spring fever, the 
full moon and the ice going out of the Bay affect the behaviour of all of us at Sir 
James Whitney, both staff and students. An equally real malady is a specific 
kind of madness that seems to hit us all during the last six weeks of the school 
year. Specific symptoms of this illness include short periods of hyperactivity 
followed by what might be described as suspected suspended animation and 
culminating in a sharp rise in the Principals’ temperatures. 

‘The underlying cause of this dread disease isall the things that have to 
be done to wind down another school year. This includes Graduation Exer- 
cises, Open House, Field Days, Field Trips, Special Assemblies, Proficiency 
Prize Awards, Final Exams, Promotion Meetings, Reporting to Parents, 
Developing Class Lists, Timetabling, and all the planning that has to be done 
before the end of this term if the next term is to begin smoothly. The 
worrisome part of the whole thing is that there doesn't seem to be any 
preventative measures such as shots or an antibiotic, which can be taken to 
immunize us against this illness. In spite of all our planning and promises that 
“this won't happen again next year’’ something unexpected always seems to 
come up. 

However, please do not let these few facetious remarks cloud the issue. 
‘This busy time marks the end of a busy year. Really we have had a pretty good 
term at Sir James Whitney and The Canadian has endeavoured to keep our 
readers informed about the main events at least. 

We have just finished reading the year end reports of the instructional 
supervisory staff in which they review the achievements of the past year and 
set new goals and new objectives for the school year 1978-79. This little 
exercise not only reminded us that there has been a good deal accomplished 
this year, but also that there are some pretty exciting ideas for next year. 

To our readers, as well as the staff and students at Sir James Whitney, 
may we extend our wishes for a happy summer. 
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Basketballers Shine 


Our students had a very good 
basketball season this year. Our Grade 
eight boys were Consolation winners in 
the district tournament, 

Our Grade seven girls won all games 
and became the district champions. One 
game in particular really challenged the 
girls’ abilities. They had to play three 
overtime periods before the tie was 
broken, 

‘The girls then went on to the Hastings 
County tournament on March 6. After 
four exciting games, they were defeated 
in the semi-final game 16 to 8, 

Congratulations go to Lori Dukarich 
and Eileen Thomas (student coaches) 
and to the team —J. Boisclair, J. 
Desloges, C, Downie, J. Drake, L. 
Fortus, N. Johansson, W. Lamore, S. 
Lynds, C. Trepasso, C, Wells. 

B. Lalonde 
Phys. Ed. Dept. 


Silver Medallists Randy Pringle and Elleen Thomas 


G. Mercier Wins Harrier 

April 26, a bright, sunny, warm day 
provided perfect conditions for the 
running of the school's Harrier Race. 
The Harrier is a 4 mile cross-country 
race held annually on the S.J.W. 
campus. 

Eleven entries completed the four- 
mile course. Our 1978 winner was Gilles 
Mercier, who completed the run in 
28:14.0. Gilles then entered the Ken 
Colling Road Race (4% miles) held in 
Belleville each year. Gilles did extremely 
well in the gruelling race, placing 13th 
out of 109 contestants. Congratulations, 
Gilles. 

In the Harrier Race, Greg Plant, and 
Denis Bergeron placed second and third, 
respectively. Three Staff members also 
completed the course — D. Ogilvie 
(Residence Counsellor), M. Mohan 
(Phys. Ed. Staff) and Mrs, C. Kerr 
(Aquatics Staff 


Records Fall 
to Shotputters 


This year S.J.W. had a hard working 
track and field team. At the Sectional 
Bay, of Quinte Meet, both Randy Pringle 
and Eileen Thomas broke records in the 
sholput event, with puts of 12.97 meters 
and 0.17 meters respectively. 

Others students qualifying for the Bay 
of Quinte Finals were A. Daniil (Srd in 
shot put), A. Brenan (4th in shot put), R. 
Forsythe (6th in 100m) and P. Lyons (5th 
in 800m). 

Both Randy and Eileen went on to the 
C.0.S.S.A. Track Meet in Oshawa on 
May 23. Both students placed second 
(silver medals) with puts of 13.27m and 
10.61m respectively. ‘They became 
eligibile for the Eastern Ontario Meet in 
Ottawa on May 27, Randy placed 7th, 
and Eileen was 5th in the standing. 
Ejleen qualified to enter the O.F.S.A.A. 
Meet at Kingston, on June 3. She put the 
shot 10,2 meter to place seventh of the 
23 girls competing. 

Eileen Thomas has also broken the 
Canadian Deaf Womens Shot Put record, 


Gilles Mercier receives 
Harrier Trophy from 
Miss Lalonde, Phys. Ed. Teacher 
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Getting Into the Field of Things 


From the Gateway to the North to the James Bay Frontier, 
Hop in, let's go, my caris in gear. 

When the weather is fine and you avoid patches of ice, 
You see that the people are friendly and nice. 


From Timmins to Hearst, 

Which is the end of the earth, 

Home Visiting provides a preschool program. 
Just a way Sir James Whitney is lending a hand. 


Being a teacher of the deaf, 

Is sometimes a difficult quest, 

But, just knowing that I'm helping 
Gives me inspiration to keep on going. 


The duties of the Home Visiting Teacher are numerous, 
Learning the ropes can be hard and vigorous. 

But, being part of this team 

Gives me confidence and gleam. 


D. Barbe, 
Home Visiting Teacher for the North. 


Home Visiting Program for Parent and Child 


tS 
Kathy Jones and mother, Brighton 


‘The main objective of the Home Visiting program is 
to help parents become effective tutors for their 
hearing-impaired child. From the time the hearing lose 
is diagnosed, parents are instructed to ‘‘talk, talk, talk” 
to their child, Activities in the home — washing dishes, 
making beds, dusting, setting the table, baking, etc. — 
are all good situations for conversing and developing 
language in the young child, Along with the above, 
Parents are tutored to develop in their hearing- 
impaired child a conditioned response, good listening 
skills, pre-school developmental skills, interest in 
books, self-help skills and basic attention skills. 


Emir Razack and mother, Belleville 
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‘As soon as a child is old 
enough — usually around 
3 years of age — parents 
fare encouraged to enrol 
hearing-impaired 
child in m nursery school. 
This helps them develop 
social skills, routines and 
independence. Many 
opportunities for 
language come naturally 
in a nursery school setting 
with talkative peers. 
Doreen Phillips 


their 


Emir Razack at 
Loyalist Nursery, 


Heatherdale Nursery 


Craig Datoe at 
First Adventure Nursery, Belleville 


Belleville 


Jack Doyle in 


Napanee 


Nursery 


Integration 


Many of our hearing-impaired pre- 
schoolers attend nursery schools in their 
‘own communities. 

As well as the usual benefits derived 
by hearing youngsters in the nursery 
setting there is significant educational 
value in placing a hearing-impaired child 
in with a number of hearing children. It 
helps prepare him for life in a hearing 
world, He learns appropriate behaviour 
in different situtations. He is given the 
opportunity of listening to the natural 
language of children his own age, about 
the things he's interested in, These are 
presented on his level, in child centered 
activities, He's also exposed to a wide 
range of pitch and intonation patterns, 
This encourages him to use his residual 
hearing and to express himself orally. 
He begins to think in terms of words. 

‘Sometimes a hearing-impaired child is 
inclined to be over-dependent on his 
mother. Placement in a nursery will 
encourage independence and foster 
development of further It also 
provides the parent with an opportunity 
to realistically assess his hearing: 
impaired child when he sees him with a 
group of normal hearing children. 

‘Verna Hutchinson 


Those 
Unexpected Happenings 


In conjunction with our regular case 
loads we are sometimes required to 
attend meetings with Public Health 
nurses, school boards, teachers in 
regular schools and other community 
agencies. 

Haste makes waste! Poor road 
conditions and being in a rush do not 
make a good combination, and might 
result in finding oneself in a snow-filled 
ditch and no one within miles. The first 
time this happened to me'I set out on 
foot heading for the nearest house and 
hopefully « telephone, About fifteen 
minutes later along came a truck with 
three good samaritans, who took me 
back to my car and offered to try and get 
it out of the ditch. After much shovelling 
and then with two men pushing, then 
truck pulling and the power of my own 
car the task was successful. Many 
thanks to these kind gentlemen who 
wouldn't take a cent for all their work. 
‘They just said that hopefully if in trouble 
someone would be around to help them. 
think this is typical of rural Ontario. 

‘Another time I went off the road 
snowmobile alerted the operator of 
road grader who was working in theare 
and came to my rescue. When there is 
no snow [seem to find other obstacles — 
like the day the road was blocked by 
several cows. A young boy was trying 
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frantically to round them up and change 
their direction. Tknew that if Ieontinued 
slowly it would just drive the cows 
further and further away from their 
home. We waited until the cows came to 
a crossroad and then blocked one road 
with the car. I stood with arms out- 
stretched to try to block another road as 
the boy managed to tum the cows 
around and head them back. Needless to 
say, I arrived rather late at the home of 
‘one of my preschoolers that day. 

‘Verna Hutchinson 


We too 


Have Timetables! 


Home Visiting teachers set up 
“timetables” similar to. those of 
classroom teachers. Where ‘in-school’” 
teachers must make allowances for such 
things as rhythm, art, swimming etc., 
we make considerations of a different 
nature. Some young children attend local 
Programs in the morning, some in the 
afternoon. Other youngsters nap at 
various times of the day, limiting when a 
home visiting teacher may visit, 

Working mothers present another 
problem. Visits are most beneficial when 
teacher, child and parent are together. 

Oftentimes pre-arranged ap- 
Pointments by parents cannot be 
changed—even down to washday blues! 

Having several families with one or 
more of these elements, coupled with the 
innumerable transportation problems, 
Presents difficult scheduling and 
unusual working hours. 

Angie Blum 


“David Darling” 


David is a recent addition to our home 
visiting program. He is six years old and 
lives in Longlac with his parents and five 
sisters and brother. 

David is attending a full day kin- 
dergarten program in his school in 
Geraldton and also has considerable 
individual help from the special 
education teachers, 

A visit to David is somewhat difficult 
as there is no adequate train service to 
Longlac. Visits are made by bus and 
the bus leaves at 5:45 a.m. itis desirable 
that the teacher be awake at 4:30 a.m, 
and waiting for a taxi to the bus station 
at5:00 a.m. 

Very often, the cab can be late, there 
is a frantic dash to the bus station and 
only time to snatch a chocolate bar for 
breakfast! Arrival in Geraldton is around 
9:30 a.m. and there the day begins with 
breakfast at home and school, Finally 
board the bus at 8:50 p.m. and arrive 
back in Thunder Bay at 12:15 a.m. 

Phil McCallum 


Parents Compare Notes 


Since we haven't had a nursery group 
here at The Sir James Whitney recently 
the parents of some pre-schoolers in the 
area haven't had a chance to meet each 
other. They asked if we could arrange a 
et together. 

We have had two of these get 
togethers in the last year and hope to 
have another this month. The mothers 
and children arrived at the school about 
10:00 a.m. and met in a playroom in the 
Junior Residence. Two residence 
counsellors were on hand to watch the 
children, play with them and give ap- 
propriate language. The mothers and 
teachers stayed in the playroom for the 
morning, chatted and observed all the 
children. This also gives the children a 


feeling of security while they get used to 
the residence counsellors and new 
surroundings. 

AA rather bountiful lunch was made by 
our Kitchen staf and brought to the 
playroom for us to enjoy. There was a 
variety of sandwiches, carrot, and celery 
sticks, ice cream, cookies and milk. Tea 
was also available for the adults. 

After lunch the mothers and teachers 
left the playroom to attend an informal 
jeeting, Various topics were discussed 
including training techniques and 
lanning home lessons. All felt that the 
time went too quickly and tentative plans 
‘were made forthe next get together. 

‘Verna Hutchinson 


Pictures taken in playroom during Parents’ Get Together In December. Some 
preschoolers playing with toys of thelr choices, Mothers are close by to give ap- 
propriate language and lend a helping hand when necessary. 
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S.J.W. Special 
Individualized 
Program 


"Most of us would subscribe to the 
philosophy that says that all children are 
different; some of us would even say that 
all deaf children are different, and I 
would suggest. that all multiply- 
handicapped children are different also. 
There are no simple or glib solutions to 
their problems. Each one has to be 
looked at first as an individual before 
beginning to work on possible answers to 
his problem’’. This statement is taken 
from a paper entitled “General Needs of 
Multiply Handicapped Deaf Children", 
presented by Mr. Henry Minto at the 
ACEHL-BC Province Workshop in 
March, 1977, and subsequ 
published in the ““ACEHI Journal,” Fall 
1977. In general terms, it would seem to 
serve as a description of the basic 
orientation of the Special Individualized 
Program (SIP) currently being offered at 
the Sir James Whitney School. in 
Belleville, for some hearing-impaired 
children with additional difficulties. 

The purpose of the following article is 
to provide the reader with a brief 
overview of how this program originally 
‘came about. some of the unique features 
it presents, and the way in which it fits 
into the over-all structure of a residential 
school for the deaf. 

Statement of Need 

Educators of the deaf in Ontario have 
long been aware of the need for special 
programs for multi-handicapped 
hearing-impaired children, and it is no 
exaggeration to state that the Sir James 
Whitney School has been flexible in 
providing special types of programs for 
such children for over two decades. 

However, prior to 1965, when this was 
the only residential school for the deaf in 
Ontario and was therefore hard pressed 
to accommodate the flow of regular 
admissions, access was of necessity 
denied to those children who were 
considered ‘severe’ cases, i.e. in need of 
high degree of individualized in- 


struction. Very few alternatives were 
‘open to such children at that time, and 
unfortunately this is a situation which 
has changed little. Outside the 
residential schools for the deaf today, as 
was the case then, severely mul 
handicapped children are usually found 
in one of three types of long-term 
placement. 
1, Private homes. 

2. Programs for hearing retardates. 
8. Long term institutional care. 

But what of the multi-handicapped 
children who were accepted into the 
school? More often than not they were 
placed in classes of 8 to 12 children, 
sometimes more, where despite the 
efforts of dedicated teachers, it was not 
possible to provide sufficient in- 
dividualized instruction suited to their 
needs. Similarly, the dormitory situation, 
with its even less favourable staff 
student ratio made it very difficult to 
provide special help. 

Tn many types of school program 
where a high degree of individual help is, 
not available, the children who receive 
the most attention are often those who 
present as behavior problems of the 
outgoing aggressive type. Often, action 
for these children is taken only after the 
problem has reached crisis proportions. 
By then, the situation is very difficult to 
reverse. 


A Pilot Project 

In the late 60's, faced with increasing 
numbers of multi-handicapped 
youngsters, Mr. Peter Kitcher, Assistant 
Superintendent at the Sir James 
Whitney School at that time, began a 
process of research and subsequent 
proposals to the Ministry of Education 
which was to lead ultimately to the 
ception in September 1974 of a two-year 
pilot project Imown as the Emotionally 
Disturbed Program. 

The first step was to assess the 
requirements of the total school 


Guyl. Buller, 
Supervising Teacher, 
Multi-handicapped Department. 


population in terms of the severity of the 
children’s needs and the likelihood of 
being able to achieve some degree of 
success. Although the number of 
children in all age brackets across the 
school population requiring special help 
was fairly significant, it was decided that, 
only-a small number of children at first 
would be given concentrated help on a 
relatively short-term basis, in a program 
which would be segregated in both 
school and residence. It is important to 
note that with a small number of children 
and an adequate staff/student ratio it 
was considered possible to admit some 
children for whom placement at the Sir 
James Whitney School would not 
otherwise be possible and to defer 
demission of others whose behaviors 
‘were creating serious problems in school 
and residence at that time, The ob- 
jective, simply stated, was to alleviate 
the emotional disturbance of the children 
admitted to the program, and to improve 
their behavior and their general func- 
tioning to a point where they could 
reasonably be considered candidates for 
admission to the Sir James Whitney 
School as a whole. 

The new project presented several 
features which rendered it unique 
among programs for the hearing im- 
paired in general. For example, because 
of a special working relationship bet- 
ween teachers and counsellors, it was 
possible to provide intensive in- 
dividualized instruction over @ 24-hour 
period both in school and in residence. 
Staff training became a vital part of the 
program, and in every aspect of our 
work, the accent was on objective 
methods of measurement, More will be 
said in the following section about these 
and other features of the program. 

The Current Picture 

‘At the close of the 1975/76 school 
year, when the two-year pilot project 
came to an end, it was decided that the 
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special program was fulfilling 9 
necessary function at Sir James 


Whitney, and that it should contim 
but on a different organizational basis, 
When Mr. Kitcher who had been 


seconded to head up the program during 
the first two years, returned to his 
original post as Assistant Superin- 
tendent, it was decided that the 
residential component of the new 
program would be absorbed into the 
overall student services program, and 
that the instructional component would 
be brought under the umbrella of the 
Multi-handicapped Department and the 
Junior School, The name was changed to 
“Special Individualized Program” in. 
order to more accurately reflect the focus 
and intent of the program. ‘The features 
which had made it unique from the be- 
ginning continued, but with a greater 
emphgsis on staff training and a team 
‘approach which would involve all SIP 
staff working as a unit to serve the needs 
of each child, 


Currently, it is this team approach of 
the SIP which provides its real source of 
strength. Each child in the program is 
assigned his own team to provide for his 
needs across settings and prepare him 
for eventual integration into the school 
‘asa whole. A typical team consists of a 
core of the teacher, resource 
teacher, the three counsellors who deal 
directly with the child, and a co- 
ordinator. Other members of the S.LP. 
including the social worker, 
psychologist, supervising counsellor and 
Supervising | teacher, attend team 
meetings as resource people. Regular 
reporting forums are held so that all staff 
members assigned to the SIP may have 
the opportunity to be kept informed 
regarding the progress and problems of 
all children in the program and to offer 
input in the form of constructive crticism 
and suggestions. 


It is a system which has proven highly 
effective during the current school year, 
and will be described in some detail 
below. The work of each team consists of 
three phases of operation known as 


Phase I Competency-based asessment 

Phase Il. Individualized programming 

Phase Il Gradual integration. 
Phase I: 

Since the SIP is considered a relatively 
short-term program of intensive in- 
dividualized instruction, the initial task 
of the team is to select suitable 
residential and instructional target 
placements for the child. This is done in 
conjunction with staff from the potential 
target areas, and takes into account the 
child's chrogological age and size and 
levels of functioning in all areas of 
development as well as the availability 
of space. Residentially, any one of the 
available areas of the junior residence 
may be selected, including Sundance, 


Regular team meetings, forums and seminarsare held in order to plan each child's 
program and to provide learning opportunities for staff. 


Dove's Wing, or Eagle's Nest, while in 
School the choice may be a regular junior 
class or a junior multi-handicapped 
class, depending on the levels of ability 
of the child. 

Once target placements haye been 
selected, input from the staff of the 
target residence or classroom is again 
sought, in order that core competency 
areas may be identified. These may 
consist of anything from self-care skills 
to socialization ability in residence, and 
may tend to emphasize certain academic 
subjects or behavior and work habits in 
school. It is necessary then to estimate 
minimum levels of acceptability by 
assessing children already functioning in 
the target areas, and any major 
deficiencies shown by the integrating 
child are identified and ranked in 
priority. This is done by means of a test 
procedure specially developed by the SIP 
staff for the purpose, known as a 
Competency-based Assessment, Simply 
stated, it is an effective means of 
measuring the child’s level of ability in 
each of the identified core competency 
areas, and comparing the results with 
those’ of children already functioning 
successfully in the target placement. 
Results are then graphed and recorded, 
thus providing objective data which 
eliminates the need for guesswork on the 
part of staff. 

Phase Il: 

‘Once core competency areas have 
been identified for each target area, 
minimal entry skills have been 
established and the child’s areas of 
deficiency clearly identified, the next 
step is to develop and implement in- 
dividualized programs for the purpose of 
raising the child’s levels of functioning 
‘or modifying inappropriate behaviors 
‘which may be considered obstacles to 
integration. The bulk of this work is 
assigned to the team members who work 


most closely with the child, viz., the 
teacher, resource teacher and residence 
counsellors, with the remaining team 
members operating mainly in a sup- 
porting role, At this point it becomes 
evident that the concept of 24-hour 
coverage offers distinct advantages, 
particularly in terms of implementing 
programs eared to the modification of 
Inappropriate behaviors such as 
screaming, self-abuse and self 
stimulation, These are able to be carried 
‘ut both in school and in residence, since 
counsellors assigned to the team have 
the opportunity to observe and work with 
the child across settings. The unique role 
of the SIP counsellor is a major factor in 
achieving success since it is this person 
who provides the real link across settings 
and throughout the child's day. Itis fair 
to say that the counsellors of the SIP 
must be prepared (o fill several roles 
including custodian, counsellor, teacher, 
dlassroom assistant and team member, 
and must be comfortable and effective in, 
all of them. 

‘Another key feature which ties in with 
the development and implementation of 
individualized programs for each child is 
the in-service training that goes hand in 
hand with it. The program was fortunate 
in the Fall of 1976 to secure the services 
of Dr, Joe] Hundert, psychologist, under 
whose direction the training, considered 
equivalent in depth to university work at 
the undergraduate level, is offered to all 
staff and is developed in conjunction 
with the development of programs for 
children, As an example to illustrate the 
point, if @ team member is assigned the 
task ‘of developing a program of in- 
struction for a child, the in-service 
training for that person will be 
developed by Dr. Hundert in such a way 
as to be directly applicable to the 
assignment at hand, thus affording the 
staff member the opportunity to combine 
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his/her work on the child’s behalf. multi-handicapped children, educators 


‘Throughout Phase Il there is a heavy 
emphasis on measurement so that all 
members of the team may at any point 
effectively evaluate the readiness of the 
child to begin the integr 
Phase I: 

As the gap between the child’s level of 
functioning and that of other children in 
the target setting begins to close, and as 
he approaches the point where he will be 
ready to begin the process of integration, 
he is given opportunities to take part in 
group lessons within the context of the 
SIP, as sort of preliminary step to 
functioning as part of a group or class. 
Before he is actually started in the target 
area a great deal of planning and 
‘organization must be done by the team, 
particularly the team co-ordinator, and 
schedule of integration must be worked 
out with the staff of the target area which 
is deemed suitable by all concerned. 

At first full support is provided, i 
the child is accompanied in the target 
setting by one of his counsellors 100 per 
cent of the time. After careful mens- 
urement of his success, a schedule is 
jointly developed which will allow the 
counsellor to begin to withdraw, leaving 
the child to cope on his own in his new 
environment for gradually increasing 
lengths of times. The integration, 
process is considered complete when the 
child is immersed into the target setting, 
100 per cent of the time with no support. 
From this point on, the team still retains 
the responsiblility of providing follow-up 
measurement of the child’s progress, in 
order that difficulties may be foreseen 
and help provided wherever necessary. 
Conclusion 

Although it is now generally agreed 
that schools for the deaf ere being 
required to provide educational 

—e . 


Careful measurement of each child's 
ragess in both school and residence ls 
thekey tothe. |, P. approach. 


of the deaf have by no means reached 
‘consensus with regard to the role of 
schools in dealing with the more severely 
handicapped youngsters such as those 
found in the SIP. Opinions vary, and 
some leading educators question the 
appropriateness of schools for the deaf 


‘Three criticisms are outlined below, 
are often directed against the principle 
of providing programs for severely 
multi-handicapped hearing-impaired 
children in the context of residential 
schools for the deaf and some comments 
are offered: 
[a] ‘Such programs are too ex- 
pensive". 
It is recognized that any short-term 
program capable of providing intensive 
individualized instruction over a 24-hour 
period must be expensive. A favourable 
staff/student ratio is essential, as are the 
support. services of related disciplines 
such as psychology and social work. 
Special equipment and adequate 
physical facilities are needed and at Sir 
James Whitney we are fortunate this 
year to be operating in a new addition to 
the school and it should be stated that 
the equipment and facilities available 
are considered very adequate. The cost, 
however, of equipping and staffing a 
program like the SIP appears somewhat 
less staggering when one considers the 
alternatives available to the child. It was 
stated earlier that most of these students 
are by definition children who could not 
be served at all in a school for the deaf if, 
such programs were unavailable, Due to 
to the fact that in most cases the only 
feasible alternative is placement in a 
hospital school leading to full-time in- 
stitutional care for life, and since the cost 
to taxpayers of providing this type of 
service far exceeds the cost of providing 
intensive short-term help, it would seem 
reasonable to view the SIP as at least 0 
good gamble, at best a sound in- 
vestment. This point was clearly made 
by Dr. MacKay Vernon in his address 
given at the dedication of the new unit, 
for multi-handicapped deaf children of 
the Maryland School for the Deaf in 
1975, when he said. . . money spent on 
top quality service to people is not an 
expense. It is an investment, Only 
money spent on poor programs is an 
expense. When a society ceases to invest 
in the most precious asset it has, its 
people, it isa society that is dying”. 
[b] “'Such children should not be 
considered the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Education, but should 
be provided for by other Ministries 
such as Health, or Community and 
Social Services". 
basic assumption underlying this 
criticism seems to be that these children 
are not educable, and therefore should 
not be placed in institutions (schools) 


Arts and crafts provide an important 
earning opportunity in the Camelot 
residence. 


whose mandate is to educate. The 
difficulty with this assumption is that it 
is often based on skimpy or unreliable 
data. There are very few standardized 
tests available which can be considered 
reliable for testing children who present 
multiple learning disorders, and in many 
cases files on deaf children who have 
been seen in various settings contain 
clearly conflicting test results. Often, 
multichandicapped children are in- 
correctly and unfairly labelled “‘retar- 
ded," “‘autistic,"" or “unable to learn’, 
when in fact they possess the ability to 
be educated given the proper type of 
program. 

Jn (a) above, comments were made 
concerning the financial feasibility of 
providing for multi-handicapped 
hearing-impaired children in schools for 
the deaf, but there is another point to 
consider as well — that is, the rights of 
the child as a citizen, The impact of 
legislation passed last year in the U.S. 
has already begun to be felt in Ontario 
which defines more clearly the rights of 
all children, regardless of handicaps, to 
receive an adequate education in the 
most appropriate and least restrictive 
setting, Public Law 94-142 known as the 
“Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act’” was voted by margins of 
404 to 7 in the U.S. House of 
Representatives, and by 87 to 7 in the 
Senate, and is scheduled for full im- 
plementation in 1978. It guarantees all 
children the right to an individualized 
educational program, and it is felt that 
law will greatly influence provincial 
governments in Canada to enact the 
same type of legislation. Ontario, 
already a leader in the field of special 
education, has already begun to rise to 
the challenge. 

[cl "The results that can reasonably 

be expected with such children do 

not justify the provision of special 
individualized educational 
programs” 

Since the SIP has been underway for 
only four years, it is not possible to 
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provide data regarding the long-term 
success of children served by the 
program, or to accurately predict the 
degree of success that will be attained. 
Short-term results, however, are 
available; since 1974, when the program 
began, services have been provided fora 
total ‘of fifteen severely multi- 
handicapped children (in addition to 
those for whom short term diagnostic 
work was done). Below is a breakdown of 
the results: 

Children placed in regular programs... .5 
Children placed in M-H classes 6 


Children who are expected 

to exit by June 1978 . P 5 
Children who will require 
further work inthe SIP ..............5 


For those children who are suc- 
cessfully integrated into regular school 
programs, the educational prognosis is 
obviously good, but what of those 
children who are integrated into MH 
classes? 

‘At present there are 45 children in 
nine classes in addition to the children 
enrolled in the SIP, all of whom come 
under the umbrella of the Multi- 
Handicapped Department. This 
Department has been in operation since 
1971, and it is our experience that most 
students who graduate from MH classes 
fall into one of three general categories. 

It is recognized that some severely 
handicapped deaf people are not able to 
make it on their own and must be given 
{institutional care on a long-term basis. In 
seven years, only one student of the 
Multi-handicapped Department has had 
tobe institutionalized. 

Others are capable of being at least 
partially self-supporting if they are given 
the proper kind of training. Several of 
our graduates have left the Sir James 
Whitney School to take up positions in 
sheltered workshops and other types of 
supervised environments which provide 
simple, repetitive tasks; it is felt that 
many of these students would not have 
been able to ‘‘make it” had they not 
been given the propertype of program in 
school. 

Still others achieve a much higher goal 
and become independent self-reliant 
individuals. it should be pointed out that 
even these graduates require some sort 
‘of social services, special counselling, 
assistance in job placing, etc., but 
generally speaking, they function as 
contributing members of society. 

It is the feeling of this writer that the 
degree of success achieved so far by 
multichandicapped children served at 
this school, and the degree of success, 
demonstrated to date in successfully 
integrating children from the SIP, more 
than adequately justify the continued 
existence of these programs. This 
feeling has been clearly expressed 
Dr. Gary Bunch in his article entitled “ 
present program for the Multi- 


handicapped Deaf Child in Ontario’; 
according to Dr. Bunch ‘'we must realize 
that we have a commitment to children 
of all types and that we cannot dismiss 
‘any part of this commitment on the 
grounds of no precedent, no immediate 


Group Instruction within the S. 


reward or no easy method. We must 
realize that it is1as important to prepare a 
child for a better life in a future in- 
stitution as it is to prepare one for a 
better life in normal society". 


js considered an Intermediate step leading to 


Integration Ina target classroom. Instruction and recording are done by teacher and 
‘counsellor simultaneously. 


Integration without support into a target class or residence Is the eventual goal for 


each child. 
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Behind the Scenes: 


Audiological Services 


In September 1977 the audiological 
and psychological services of the school 
finally moved into their long awaited 
new facilities which had been planned to 
provide adequate service not only to the 
school itself but also to the boards of 
education and schools in eastern and 
northern Ontario for whom The Sir 
James Whitney School serves as a 
Regional Resource Centre. The 
department has taken a step towards 
reaching the objectives of the program 
and with some of the most modern 
equipment available has, when fully 
staffed, the potential of offering the most 
complete service of educational 
audiology in Canada. 

For too long many schools for hearing 
impaired children have reflected in their 
philosophy the audfological procedures 
which in the main originated in hospitals 
and necessarily had a medical orien- 
tation. Quite often assessments tended 
to be limited to the various methods of 
audiometry and hearing aid selection 
and took limited account of the real 
problems of hearing loss which were 
ones of communication. Since by 
definition this is a two-way process 
involving at least two individuals and a 
communication channel in sn eviron- 
ment it can be seen that to be really 
efficient the full audiological assessment 
in an educational setting must take each 
of these factors into account, 


It is proposed in this article to deal 
only with the audiological aspects of the 
program although the psycholog 
factors are often linked closely with the 
final recommendations for educational 
placement and treatment. 

‘The audiological services of The Sir 
James Whitney School therefore offer 
expertise in three major interlocking 
areas, 

Resource to all students attending the 
school and to all young children in 
eastern and northern Ontario who have 
or are suspected of having a hearing 
loss. In addition services are offered on 
request to any school or schoolboard 
which wishes to consult on the 
educational implications of a hearing 
loss and provisions for overcoming the 
handicaps. 

‘The education of teaching and 
residential staff in aspects of educational 
audiology. This means giving in- 
formation on the entire spectrum of 
events which influence a child’s acoustic 
experience in a classroom and residence. 
In addition, there is full cooperation with 
the Teacher Education Centre in 
providing when necessary facilities, 
equipment and opportunities for ob- 
servation for teachers of the deaf in 
training. 

Research into the audiological aspects 
of communication which include 
problems of acoustics and use and 


Experienced professional staff, modern 
{esting equipment and sound proof 
booths enable highly sophisticated 
evaluation methods to be carried out. 


maintenance ot amplifying systems and 
methods of audiological testing with 
special emphasis on younger children 
and multi-handicapped children. 

Implicit in our philosophy is the need 
to establish strong links between these 
‘components and to use the talents of all 
personnel available to ensure an ever 
expanding and vital service. 

RESOURCE 

Since the school offers education and 
parent guidance to hearing impaired 
children for whom there are no adequate 
local facilities, it is essential that all have 
adequate audiological evaluation. Some 
children living at considerable distances 
and who are unable to travel to the 
school are seen by audiologists in their 
local area and it is gratifying that after so 
Jong, qualified professionals are now 
becoming more available for the more 
sparsely populated areas of Ontario, It is, 
essential, however, that a good contact is, 
kept between these people and our own 
service which is likely to be looking after 
the child’s needs for a considerable tim 

For those coming into our care at- 
tempts are made as early as possible to 
carry out comprehensive tests to 
determine the severity and type of the 
loss. Provided the parents can keep the 
appointment any pre-school child can be 
seen within a week for an initial session 
and further assessments will be made at 
future dates. 

‘A measurement of the hearing loss is 
however only the first step in the 
management of the child. After the 
essential medical investigation has been 
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Impedance testing to measure middle ear functioning 
is now standard procedure 


carried out a recommendation for one or 
two hearing aids will be made. The 
service has numbers of hearing aid 
models which can be supplied on a trial 
basis so that we can keep a close watch 
‘on the effects of amplification. As a child 
becomes used to the aid and begins to 
learn to discriminate between sounds, 
especially those of speech, it becomes 
possible to carry out more elaborate 
testing and to make further adjustments 
tothe aid. 


Since it is essential that amplification 
isused efficiently as early as possible the 
audiologists work closely with the 
teachers of the home visiting service to 
‘monitor the progress that is made and to 
offer advice about the programs used, It 
is also important that parents know as 
much as possible about the care and 
maintenance of individual aids and staff 
‘are always available to offer consultant 
services. 

It is the aim of the service that all 
children under our care have adequate 
amplification all the time, Within the 
school, regular assessments are carried 
out on all students, an assessment which 
includes an evaluation not only of the 
individual's hearing and personal aid but 

Iso of the classroom equipment which. 
supplied to most students. Acoustic 
analysis is carried out on all aids prior to 
their issue, at each hearing evaluation 
and always after a repair when the aid is 
returned from the company. When an 
aid is found to be faulty it isimmediately 
replaced with one of the many aids on 
hand for loan purposes. Results of the 


evaluation are discussed with the 
teachers to make them aware of any 
changes and recommendations. 

‘Regular maintenance is carried out by 
the two audiological technicians on 
nearly 200 receivers and 50 transmitters 
of the most mordem radio frequency 
systems now placed in the classrooms. 
The technicians and associated clerical 
slaff are also available to supply cords, 
batteries and receivers and to ensure 
that 2 new impression can be made as 
soon as it is evident that a child’s ear- 
moldiis not fitting correctly. 

With the emphasis on closer contact 
between the teachers and audiologists it 
becomes increasingly easier to ensure 
that auditory training follows the correct 
procedures and is directed primarily 
toward speech discrimination. It is 
hoped that eventually all children in our 
care will be making optimum use of their 
hearing and the amplification provided. 

Although it is not feasible for the 
present staff to carry out evaluations on 
all suspected hearing-impaired school 
age students in our part of the province, 
the audiological services as part of the 
resource function of the school are 
available to offer advice on educational 
audiology to schools and to school 
boards. In some cases these bodies have 


Maintenance and repair of hearing aids iscarried out 
Using modern measuring instruments 
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‘Teaching method 


advanced through the use 


of visual speech analysis, 


received recommendations about 
Purchase of equipment without also 
receiving adequate information about its 
daily use and maintenance and the 
audiological service is usually able to fill 
this need. In these cases the service tries 
to ensure that the communication system 
is complete and that the recom- 
mendation is not merely covering one 
particular aspect. Attempts are made to 
ensure that a school board does not 
invest money in equipment without also 
looking at the personal and  en- 
vironmental factors. Too often it is found 
that hearing aid equipment is placed in 
an environment which makes its use 
problematic or that constant main- 
tenance problems cause a child to be 
without adequate amplification for long 
periods, sometimes without the teacher 
being aware of the problem. 
EDUCATION: 

It is obvious that the regular 
Giscussions with the teachers of the 
results of the hearing and hearing aid 
evaluation must also include discussions 
of the latest methods of dealing with the 
problems involved in the classroom. In 
the past, experience has shown that the 
“Clinie’” as a separate entity has never 
fulfilled its potential. In most. schools 
children were sent for a ‘‘hearing test,"” 
a chart of hearing was given to the 
teacher and there was in practical terms 
very little follow-up especially for 
severely and profoundly deaf children. 
Nowadays with the realization that a 
team approach to solving problems and 
educating individual children is much 
more efficient, itis also apparent that a 
knowledge of hearing is not the sole 
prerogative of the audiologist but is a 
ecessary part of the education of 


teachers and counsellors and must be 
included in their training. All staff 
should be constantly aware of the 
urgency of using amplification to its 
fullest extent and when all realize that, 
discrimination of sound is a learned 
process that does not come about 
without training the full impact of 
‘educational audiology will be felt, 

Regular sessions are scheduled for 
teachers in training so that all will have 
experience of pure tone, speech and 
impedance audiometry. In addition in 
the speech laboratory the latest 
equipment for speech an is 
available to staff one regular basis, 
RESEARCH: 

‘The third component of the program 
filters regularly through the other 
two.The advances in electronics each 
year tums lack of research into 
Stagnation, No one can afford to sit back 
for any length of time and avoid ex- 
perimentation and expect to. maintain 
adequate standards, The main aspects 
now being looked at in the audiological 
services are those dealing with diagnosis 
in the early years, with multi- 
handicapped children and with language 
disordered students both hearing and 
hearing impaired. ed in with this in 
cooperation with the teachers are 
aspects of auditory training which will 
objectively measure a child's growing 
ability to use his hearing and am- 
plification. 

It is hoped that as the service develops 
actively all the three aspects mentioned 
will continue to be closely linked and that 
educational audiology in its fullest sense 
‘ill benefit all students in our care. 

Peter W. Kitcher, B.A Dip. Ed. Paych., 

Audiological Services Supervisor. 


Students Explore 


the Science Centre 

On Thursday, April 13, two classes, 
9C2B and 10Ca, went to the Ontario 
Science Centre with their teachers Mrs. 
Wilson and Mr. Rickaby. 

‘The students’ interest in going was 


first’ sparked by a news item about a 
display there of the U.S.S.R. Space 
Program which was reported on the 
weekly news broadcast for young people, 
“What's New?” These classes, among 
others, view a captioned version of this 
broadcast each week. 


On the Way 

‘On Thursday morning, April 13 my 
class, 902B and 10Ca’ went to the 
Ontario Science Centre in Toronto. We 
left at eight-thirty. Mr. Johnson drove 
the Sir James Whitney School van. The 
van had trouble with the motor. We 
stopped at a Service Centre. After we 
left there, Mrs, Wilson slept. Wearrived 
about eleven o'clock. 


by Keith Jeffery 

‘The Russian Space Exhibit 
‘The first place we went to look was 
called ‘The Great Hall.'’ The Russian 
Space Exhibit was in the Great Hall. We 
knew about it because we saw it on 
“What's New?'’ on television before. 
There, we saw Rockets, a Space Suit, 
Satellites, a Space Station, a Moon 
Buggy, and a model of a rocket, Mr. 

Rickaby took pictures of it, 
by Garth Townson 


Other Exhibits 
After we looked at the Russian things 
we went to look at other things. We 
planned to meet at about 1:00 p.m. We 
went down on the escalators to the 
Valley Building. We saw televisions, 
skeletons, calculators, typewriter and 
many machines. It was fun to play with 
some of the machines. 
by Elaine Martin 
‘Coming Back to School 
We left the Science Centre at 1:0 
p.m. We ate our lunch in the van. We 
stopped for gas at a Service Centre. We 
saw four policemen there. They gave a 
bag of chips to us, There was trouble in 
the: motor again. We did not stop. We 
kept going, We arrived back at S.J,W. at 
3:25 p.m, 
by Wanda Lamore 
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Behind the Scenes: 


The Role of the Classroom Assistant 


Over the past several years the various 
instructional programs being offered at 
the Sir James Whitney School have 
madeuse of people from various walks of 
life, other than trained teachers, in the 
classroom setting as part of the on-going 
educational process. Considerable 
confusion is evident regarding the actual 
duties and responsibilities of these 
people, and the way in which they fit into 
the over-all organizational structure of 
the school. This article is an attempt to 
offer some clarification of their role and 
to point up the importance of viewing 
these people as a vital part of the Sir 
James Whitney team, 

The Personnel Branch of the Ontario 
Ministry of Education offers definitions 
of two types of “helpers,” hired by 
Provincial Schools for the purpose of 
strengthening and facilitating in- 
structional programs; they are classroom 
aides, and classroom ai 
Although the two terms are 
interchangeably, there is considerable 
difference between them is terms of 
their basic orientation and the type of 
assistance they offer. 

A classroom aide is defined as ‘a 
person who provides support services to 
the school, primarily in areas other than 
the classroom," while a classroom 
assistant is ‘‘a person who provides 
support services (o the school primarily 
by assisting the teacher in classroom 
activities." These definitions would 
suggest that an aide is hired primarily to 
offer clerical services to teaching staff, to 
prepare materials, to organize resource 
materials and to assist in the scoring of 
tests, etc. whereas an assistant is hired 
when it isthe intent of the school to offer 
direct help to teachers and children 
within the actual instruction setting, and 
to provide supplementary personnel in 
selected areas where extra help is 
needed. Although it must be pointed out 
that our classroom assistants at Sir 
James Whitney perform many duties 
ordinarily assigned to aides, their 
primary role is to operate as part of the 
instruction team and to provide help 
‘which will be of direct benefit to the child 
himself. 

‘Who are classroom assistants? 

Probably the first classroom assistants 
were students in rural schools whose 
tasks included drilling the younger 
students in their tables, listening to 
slower students read, ‘or assisting 
classmates with special projects. In more 
recent years at the Sir James Whitney 
School, assistants have been utilized 
mainly in our Multihandicapped 
Department, the Aphasic Department 
and in beginning classes of the Junior 
School and can be categorized into three 
main groups. 


1. Classroom assistants on contract — 
‘These staff members are usually either 
qualified teachers who have not received 
training in the education of the deaf, or 
graduates of related Community College 
Programs — e.g. Early Childhood 
Development or the Mental Retardation 
Counselor's course, Presently, we have 
only three people in this category at the 
Sir James Whitney School, working with 
the aphasic classes, the multi- 
handicapped children and with the 
beginners. 

2. Students on field placement — 
‘These people are placed at the Sir James 
Whitney School as part of a specific 
training program, either by one of the 
local high schools or by the community 
college. As well, one teacher from the 
Ottawa Board was assigned Inst year to 
work asa classroom assistant in our 
Apbasic Department; this arrangement 
proved to be of mutual benefit to the 
Board and to the School, since the 
teacher received special training during 
the year which prepared her to return to 
Ottawa and set up a special class for 
phasic children in that area. 

3, Volunteers — Although limited use 
has been made of volunteers to date for a 
number of reasons, one individusl who 
brought with her invaluable assistance 
as the mother of one of our aphasic 
children, offered nssistance last year to 
the Aphasic Department, while another 
volunteer is helping out this year. 

A Statement of Need: 

In @ residential school for hearing- 
impaired and Innguage disordered 
children, there can be no doubt that all 
children’ must be thought of as i 
dividuals, each difforent from the other, 
and all in need of some degree of speci 
individual attention in order that his/her 
full potential may be reached. Howeve 
in the three areas of the overall in- 
structional program which have already 
been named, this need is heightened by 
other factors, 

Tnclasses for beginning juniors, where 
S-year-old children are in most cases 
away from their homes for the first time, 
individual attention is required not only 
for the assessment of children’s learning 
potential and the development and 
implementation of appropriate programs 
of instruction, but also forthe purpose of 
meeting their emotional and personal 
needs. As is the cose with any five year 
old child, spontaneous communication is 
essential, end it can be shown that, with 
young children, vliere there is a lack of 


feedback and positive reinforeement, 
both linguistic and cognitive develop- 
ment can be delayed. Thi= would seem to 


accent the need for a more favourable 
staff/student ratio with beginning 
children, 


In addition, a pilot project has been 
underway in our two beginning classes 
this year, involving a team-teaching 
approach, developed and carried out by 
the two teachers and the classroom 
assistant, The organizational structure in 
the’two classes allows for the provision 
of special individualized help for slower 
pupils experiencing difficulties, as well 
as for children who show an aptitude for 
some type of enrichment activities, 
While group lessons are underway for 
some children, others receive direct help 
in speech, auditory training and other 
areas. Although the classroom assistant 
in this ease has described herself simply 
1s a pairof “‘extra hands,”’ it ean be seen 
that in actual fact she’ provides much 
more than that. 

Within the context of the classes for 
aphasic or language disordered children, 
the need for extra help again becomes 
evident. Compounding the personal 
trauma of finding oneself placed in anew 
and strange environment, these children 
show anced fora great deal of individual 
attention in order that an accurate 
diagnosis of their language needs may 
be made, The complexity of the problem 
of aphasia renders it nearly impossible to 
arrive at class groups which may be 
considered homogeneous except in 
terms of chronological age and general 
Jovels of functioning, and it is only 
through the provision of extra help for 
individual children that the staff can 
hope lo see any significant degree of 
success with some children. The results 
to date of the work being done by the 
Aphasic Department are impressive, and 
good part of this success can be at- 
Uuibuted to the fact that some in- 


dividualized instruction has been 
provided — more is needed. 
The children of the Multi-handieapped 


(MH) Department are another group of 
children who demonstrate = need for 
greater degrees of individualized help 
and a favourable staff/student ratio. 
Many of them are youngsters who have 
been integrated into MH classes from 
our Special Individualized Program (SIP) 
where most children served are, by 
definition, individuals who could not 
otherwise be admitted to or allowed to 
continue at a residential school for the 
deaf, As is the case within the Aphasic 
Department, the problem of attempting 
to arrive at any reasonable degree of 
homogeneity within cl i 
terms of learning acquit 
general levels of functioning, is com- 
pounded by the problems of multiple 
handicaps in addition to deafness. Again 
experience has shown that although 
several learning sctivities can and 
should be done in groups, there is a teal 
need for tailor-made academic programs 
for individuals as well. These can only be 
provided if we have the staff to do so, 
and this year we are most fortunate to 
have in the junior MH unit, « classroom 
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assistant who is a qualified teacher and 
who has shown a natural propensity for 
working with MH children. 

‘The Duties of the Classroom Assistant: 

In a recent questionnaire distributed 
by this writer, a specified group of 
teachers who have classroom assistants 
working with them was asked to com- 
ment on what they perceived to be the 
greatest single difference between the 
duties of the teacher and the duties of 
the assistant, and to isolate the greatest, 
single contribution that an assistant can 
‘make to an instruction program. 

All teachers surveyed agreed that one 
of the primary differences between the 
role of the teacher and that of the 
classroom assistant. was that, while it 
was the responsibility of the teacher to 
have overall knowledge of all her pupils’ 
capabilities, potential and progress, both 
academic and social, the focus of the 
work done by the Intter is on the in- 
dividual child, One teacher responded 
that the most important responsibility of 
the assistant is to give extra help to the 
slower child who has difficulty keeping 
up with his class, or to a child who has 
missed a project or a unit of work 
through illness or for other reasons. 
Another commented that providing 
warm personal attention to a child's 
Immediate needs took precedence. Most 
agreed that it is this attention to the 
individual child which comprises the 
classroom assistant’s greatest single 
contribution, 

‘Another major difference between the 
two roles according to the majority of 
teachers surveyed, had to do with 
planning — i.e, the setting of long and 
short term objectives for children in the 
class in each subject area. While it was 
felt that the assistant plays an important, 
role in suggesting ideas and helping with 
the preparation of special projects and 
materials, it is the classroom teacher 
who is responsible for the direction of all 
work being done in the classroom. 
Conclusion: 

One of the questions asked in the 
survey was the following: "What would 
be the effects (immediate and/or long 
term) on your classroom program if the 
assistant were suddenly removed?”" 

In a time when severe spending 
restraints are of necessity being imposed 
‘on all levels of government, and when 
educational administrators must be 
increasingly conscious of getting the 
most out of each education dollar, it was 
felt that this question was an important 
‘one to include in the survey, so that the 
real need for classroom assistants might 
be clarified by dismissing some of the 
misconceptions regarding their role and 
their contribution. The question could 
have been more bluntly worded “Are 
classroom assistants a necessity or a 
Tuxury? 

Not surprisingly, it was this question 
which received the strongest replies 


Cairn Residence Gets into the Syrup 


‘As we walked through the snow, 
Helen Williams said, “‘One of these days, 
that sap will start to run and before we 
know it will be spring!”” The seed was 
sewn, Could we tap the trees? How do 
‘we go about it, ete.” 

‘No problem, We have Rex Rollins with 
his wealth of knowledge and experience 
to call on. Rex said, “It can be done. 
You get the pails and I will bring the rest, 
of the equipment."” Next a talk with 
Douiral to see if itis O.K.; do we need 
permission and if s0 from whom? 

‘A short while later we had permission 
to go ahead, however, weather con- 
ditions were not. satisfactory. ‘Then 
March Break was here and we thought it 
would be too late, Next year perhaps? 
Mother nature co-operated and sent 
more snow and cold weather so after the 
Break, conditions were good. Last 
Thursday, after school, a group of 
children with Doug Ogilvie, Rex Rollins 
and I went out to tap the tree: 

First Rex drilled a hole in the trunk of 
a maple tree, Then using his penknife he 
cleaned out the loose bits. Next he 
hammered in a spile, One of the kids 
hung a pail on the hook and the sap 
started to flow. Doug drilled and 
hammered too, The kids just couldn't 
get close enough. Rex and Doug did a 
remarkable job in a difficult situation, 
‘The trees were tapped, everyone had a 
hand in it, even if it was just holding the 
hammer or drill or putting on the pail. 
Everyone saw first-hand all that went on, 
‘There were many litle fingers in to taste 
the sap. 

We tapped five trees, three soft maple 
and two hard maple using nine spiles 
all. It was interesting to taste the dif- 
ference in the sap from the two types of 
maples. The trees were tapped at ap- 
proximately 4:15 p.m. and right after 
supper, our sap gatherers went out and 


brought in a large pot of sap. Then the 
boiling process began. The kids were 
very excited by this project and the next 
morning before breakfast, they were out 
gathering sap again. The newly gathered 
sap was added to the boiling sap. It sure 
didn't look or smell like the delicious 
syrup we get from the store, 

‘The boiling continued, The rain Friday 
and hail on Saturday spoiled the next 
batch of sap but later on Saturday and 
Sunday, the sap flowed freely again. By 
this time, the pot on the stove looked to 
have almost maply syrup. There were 
many, many teaspoons used as everyone 
kept having a taste to see if its a syrup 
yet. Rex supervised the whole program 
and kept a faithful watch on the 
proceedings. 

‘At last, on Monday, we had our first 
batch of syrup. There wasn't enough to 
serve pancakes to everyone 0 on 
‘Tuesday we boiled it up again, first into 
taffy. David Bentley was sent out to find 
some clear snow and bring it in, When it, 
was ready, Rex poured the taffy on the 
snow: it was delicious, Then when the 
taffy had boiled a little more, Rex added 
butter and beat it in. Then it was poured 
into candy molds and a few minutes later 
‘we sampled the first maple candy from 
our kitchen, We haven't any samples 
left, Sorry! 

The sap is flowing again and two pails 
of sap are starting the process again 
from start to finish, a total project from 
our campus. 

Thanks to Jeanne Miller and Glen 
Price for their help at night time. Thanks 
to all the Cairn staff who pitched in to 
help at various times during the 
program. Special thanks to Rex for his 
help and guidance in this project: 
without his help, we couldn’t have done 
it. 


Doreen Reynolds 


from teachers. Following is @ brief 
‘summary of those replies: 

* The teacher would have to spend more 
time on non-instructional tasks — e.g. 
the regular checking of hearing sids, 
thereby reducing the amount of time 
spent on instructional task: 

©The emotional needs of some 
students, particularly beginning juniors, 
would not be met in many cases. 

* Children having difficulties in school 
would be less likely to catch up and more 
likely to give up. 

* Children needing enrichment a 
tivities would not get them to any ap- 
preciable degree, 

* Since the MH program is so in- 
dividualized, the actual one-to-one 
instruction now being received by the 
children would be cut in half, 

* The team teaching situation would 
suffer greatly and may have to be 
discontinued, since it takes three people 


to make it work, Also, with a reduction of 
individualized help for children, the 
speech and auditory training programs 
would be weakened. It is felt that this 
t project has been successful so far, 
partly because of the assistant. 
Evidently, teachers responsible forthe 
long term ‘progress of their children 
‘would respond to the more blunt wor- 
Ging of the question by stating that 
classroom assistants are not a luxury, 
bbut are indeed a vital and essential part 
of the school program. Their comments 
clearly indicate their feelings that, if we 
at the Sir James Whitney School are to 
continue offering the calibre of teaching 
that has been offered to date, the role of 
classroom assistants must’ be more 
clearly understood and their positions at 
the school must be protected. 
Guy! Buller, 
Supervising Teacher, 
Multi-handieapped Department. 


Our 
Creative 
Playground 


Post climbing area 
provides play experience 
for all Juniors 


Fun on thebridge 


